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(ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS, 
Director.—Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, D.C.L., M.A.,F.R.8., &e. 


‘ During the Session 1856-57, which will commence on the Ist of 
October, the followiug COURSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: — 

}, Chemistry. By A. W. Mofmann, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 

2. Meta'lurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

2, Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

- pea 3 } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 

&. Geology. Ry A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. Applied Mechanics. By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 

§. Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A., F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns, 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) 
is £30 for two years, in one payment, or two annual payments 
off: 


£20. 
Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the labo- 
ratory of the School), under the di ion of Dr. Hof , ata fee 
of £10 for the term of three months. Tae same fee is charged in 
the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 
Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued at £2, £3, and £4 
ench. Officers in the Queen's or the East India Company’s Ser- 
vices, Acting Mining Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at 
half the usual charges. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others emgaged 
in education, are admitted to the lectures at reduced fees. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and 
others have also been estanlished. 

For a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, Jermyn-street, London. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS will be 
held for EXAMINATION of SOMERSETSHIRE ANTIQUITIES 
at BRIDGWATER and at BATH, August 25th, and terminating 
on the 30th. 
Paragons.—The Lord Lieutenant of the County and the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese. 
Paeswpent.—The Earl of Perth and Melfort. 
Excursions will be made, and visits paid, to Glastonbury Abbey, 
Wells Cathedral, the churches of St. Cuthbert, Martock, Stoke, 
a &c.; the Bath Abbey Church, Roman Remains, 


Tickets and P: to be obtained of T. J. Perricrew, 
Boq., Treasurer, 16, Onslow Crescent, Brompton, and of the 
Curator, Mr. Wright, No. 60, Pall Mall. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. — Got 
Mepat.—Strvupents or THE Royat Acavemy are invited? ta 
compete for the TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP IN PAINTING, 
The Works of Candidates must be sent in onor before the 1omaay 
of February, 1857. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RB.A., Secretary. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.—~ 
The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by 
ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is 
daily, until Saturday, August 30th, from Ten to Six. Ad! 
iy. Catalogue 6d. 

















GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RT-UNION OF GLASGOW. 
EXHIBITION OF PRIZE PAINTINGS. 
ApMISsION FREE. 

The Exhibition of Paintings and other Works of Art purchased 
for distribution amongst the Members of this Society, for the pre- 
sent year, is now open, at the GALLERY of the OLD WATER 
COLOUR SOCIETY, 5a, Pall Mail East. 

ROBERT ALEXANDER KIDSTON, 
Acting Secretary, Art-Union of Glasgow. 


ARTIN’S PICTURES LEAVE. ENG- 
LAND.—Messrs. LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and LEGGATT 
inform their Friends that the Exhibition of these grand produc- 
tions—viz.. THE LAST JUDGMENT, THE GREAT DAY OF 
HIS WRATH. ani THE PLAINS OF HEAVEN, now on View 
atthe AUCTION MART, near the Bank of England, will close on 
SATURDAY, the 30th instant, immediately after which the Pic- 
tures will be shipped for America. 
79, Cornhill, August, 1856. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—Now exhibiting, in the Aisle of the Central 
Transept, adjoining the Italian Court, Mr. W. 0. WILLIAMS’ 
TRACINGS from the ORIGINAL FRESCOES by GIOTTu, at 
Padua. Also, an Entire Set of the FACSIMILES of ANCIENT 
IVORY CARVINGS published by the Society. 

Priced Catal of the Facsimiles, and I iptive Notices of 
the Society’s Collections, with a Prospectus annexed, may be 

in the News Room, Crystal Palace. 


JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 














Office of the Arundel Society, 
24, Old Bond Street. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elemen- 
tary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the study of 

these interesting branches of Science, can be had at 2,5, 10,20, 
50, to 100-Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
palesty. 149, Strand, London; also, Geological Maps, Hammers, 


 &e. 
Mr. TENNANT gives PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in Geology 
and Mineralogy. - 


COTTISH HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, 
‘AND POETRY: PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 
Catalogues may be had, on application, of interesting Selections 
from the unique Stock of Books which are on Sale with THOMAS 
GEORGE STEVENSON, 87, Princes Street, Edinb ‘whose 








For a Prospectus of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES 
‘HUNT, EE hace HE “Treatise on the Cure of Stam- 


Rare Booxs anp Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 

Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on‘ TUESDAY the 2¢th 
day of August, 1856, at One o’clock precisely, SOME VERY RARE 
BOOKS, and a few Fine Manuscripts, from the Library of an 
Eminent Connoisseur. Among them may be mentiones that superb 
production illustrative.of French Mi-sal Painting, execuied under 
the direction of Count Bastard, at an immense cost, and present- 
ing a wonderful example of the perfection of art ; also that Grand 
Work on Egypt, justly designated an imperishable Monument to 
the fame of Napoleon as-a Patron of Art; Versions of the Holy 
Scriptures, Works of the Fathers of the Church, Editiones Prin- 
cipes of the Classics, Printed Hore and I)luminated Manuscripts, 
Rare French Romances, &c. &c. 
May be Viewed on Saturday and Monday prior, and Catalogues 
had : if in the Country, on Receipt of Two Stamps. 


JonN BROADWOOD & SONS beg to express 


their gratitude for the numerous proofs of sympathy elicited 
by the recent destruction by fire of a portion of their Westminster 
Manufactory. ' 
They take this opportunity of acquainting their friends that 
their large stock of tinis»ed instruments enables them to continue 
to execute orders with accustomed promptitude. 
In reliance on the continuance of the kind patronage they have 
so long enjoyed, JOHN BROA\DWOOD & SONS are taking 
measures for ganizing their Manuf: y on the most ap- 
proved footing. 
33, Great Pulteney Street, Golden Square. 








In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK. With appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The number for August, (No. 4) contains 
J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., &c. 
No. 1. Contains PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 
No. 2. » The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
No. 3. pee Robert STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 
Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street; David Bogue, 86, 
Fleet Street ; and all Book and Printsellers. 


ARIS.—STANFORD’S NEW GUIDE TO 

PARIS. Containing Instructions before Starting, Routes, 

Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public Conveyances, Police Regulations, 
ee of French Money and M 8 Short His of 





v 





mgs, 


Ecclesiastical » 
of Public Amusements, Environs of Paris, &c., with 
we Maps, and a View of the Exhibition Building and Champ 
ystes. 
Price, Half-a-Crown. ’ 

“ Correct, consistent, and satisf: it contains abund a 
information, well selected, well arranged, and pleasantly con- 
veyed, on all points of invariable inquiry.”—ATH2n zvUM. 

* Every needfulinformation . . . A very good Map of Paris 
is appended to the volume, and also a Map of the Routes.”’— 
Lrrerary Gazette. 

London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, whose Circular 


Letter relating to Passports, Guide Books, and Maps of the Con- 
tinent, can be had on application. 








Third Edition, 170 Engravings. 
ANDERINGS AMONG THE WILD 


WERS: How to See and How to Gather them. 
Price 5s. By SPENCER THOMPSON, Fellow of the Botanical 
Society, Edinburgh. 
W. Wesley, Office of the “Family Economist,” 32, Paternoster 
‘ Row. 


“THE GREAT MONTROSE.” 


Just published, price 36s., in Two Handsome Volumes, Demy 8vo, 
extra cloth boards, embellished with NINETEEN FINE 
ORIGINAL PORTRAITS, Fac-similes, and Woodcuts, 


yf SMOrkS OF JAMES GRAHAM, 
, FIRST MARQUIS OF MONTROSE, 
From 1612 to 1650 ; illustrating, from Domestic Papers of the Mon- 
trose Family recently discovered, and other latent and original 
Documents, his Life, Actions, and Death. By MARK NAPIER, 
Advocate. : 

*,* To this NEW and VERY COMPLETE BIOGRAPHY of 
the illustrious and much maligned Montrose there is appended a 
large collection of illustrative Papers of great importance and 
interest,and which are NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PRINTED, 
including his Poems—Notices of the various original Portraits of 
himself and some of his family circle—Defence written in the 
interval between his Last Vic‘ory and First Defeat—Story of 
Montrose’s Heart—Ceremony of Collecting his Remains, with the 
True Funerals thereof, &c. &c. 

Fdinburgh: Thomas George Stevenson. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Glasgow: Murray & Son. 








MR. HUNT?S 


[AStrUTION for the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 

No. 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, 
Conducted on a System that has been in practice with unfailing 
success for the last 29 years, and has during that time secured the 
approbation and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Authorities. 

Mr. Hunt gives the advantage of residential accommodation to 
his Pupils, and has placed his Institution on such a basis that 
there should no longer be a possibility of so pure and successful 
a practice being confounded with the empiricism of Charlatans 
and ignorant Imitators. 





is well known, or ought to be so, by all the true loversof 
old smoke-dried volumes.” —CHams 


. 











GERMAN GRAMMAR on a New and 
Simplified Method. By HERR B. MONCRIFF. 
London: Longman and Co. 





This day, price 10s. 6d. 8vo, cloth, with maps and woodcuts. 
OUTHERN AFRICA: A Geography and 
Natural History of the Councry, Colonies, and Inhabitants, 


&c. By the Rev. FRANCIS FLEMING, M.A., F.R.G.S,, author 
of “ Kaffraria.” 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
Thomas Priest, Norwich. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


LINY’S NATURAL HISTORY. Translated» 
with Copious Notes, by Dr. BOSTOCK and H. T. RILEY 
Complete in Six vols., with Copious Index. Vol. V., (con'aining 
Books XXIV.—XXXI., relating to Plants, Medicine, &c.) Bost 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S FRENCH MEMOIRS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
EMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF: SUILY, 


Prime Minister to Henry the Great. Translated from the 
French. New edition, revised and corrected; with sdditional 
Notes, and an Historical Introduction attributed to Sir Walter 
Scott. In Four volumes. With a General Index. Vol. IlI., with 
portrait of Admiral Coligny. Post 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth ; or 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges; or 7s. 6d. 


in morocco binding, 
UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


New Edition, with a Memoir, by J. M. HARE. The 
Allegory illustrated with Outline Engravings, drawn by J. R- 
CLAYTON ; and the Biographical Sketch illustrated with Engra- 
vings of interesting Relics and Recollections of Bunyan, from 
Drawings by J. L. Williams. 

(Nationel Illustrated Library Edition.) 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





By J. WRIGHT, M.A., Head Master of Sutton Coldfield School. 


YHE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME, A Latin 
Story from Livy, for beginners. With Grammatical Notes, 3s. 


A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR. 4s, 6d. 
“ Thed-ge.and familiar style of explanation adopted is exactly 
ce te sa ould cultivate.” —Atues zum. 
ailing fone who really understands the youthful mind.”— 
Cambridge! Macmillan and Co. London: Bell and Daldy. 





= Just published, and to be had post free, 


A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF 
8 IND-HAND BOOKS, including Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire, by mas, 2 vols. folio, £220—Arnot’s Physics, 2 vols. 388-— 
2 vols. folio, £3 38.—Boyce’s Cathedral Music, 3 
vols. folio, £4 4s.—Dugdale’s‘Imbanking, folio, £5—Braithwate’s 
Retrospect of Medicine, 27 vols. £3 3s.—Metal Work in its Artistic 
Design, folio, coloured plates, 38s.—Public Works of Great 
Britain, folio, £2 18s.—Transactions of the Geological Society, 
Vols. 1 and 2, 38s.—Scoresby’s Arctic Regions, ,2 vols. 8vo, half 
Russia, 25s. 
Apply to Cornish Brothers, 37, New Street, Birmingham. 





Indispensable for Travellers in France and Belgium. 


HE VADE MECUM for TOURISTS IN 
FRANCE or BELGIUM, comprising a copious Phrase Book 
and Vocabulary, together with full information as to Money, Pass- 
ports, Routes, Hotels, &c. &c. Neat limp cloth, Ope Shilling. 
Expressly prepared for the traveller of the present day, who 
requires a cheap and portable Vade Mecum, containing “‘ every- 
thing he is likely to want, and nothing more.” 
Order “ Tur Surttinc Vane Mecca.” No one should start ona 
few weeks’ trip to the Continent without this useful companion. 
Lambert & Co., 462, New Oxford Street; Carou & Lambert, 
Amiens; and at all Railways. 
Also, the Shilling “‘ LION KILLER,” 10th thousand. 





THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN 2. 
This day is published, complete, in Four Vols., crown 8vo, 
price 24s. cloth, 


[HE NOCTES AMBROSIAN &, forming the 
First Volumes of Professor WILSON’S Works. Edited by 
Professor FERRIER. : 
“« And now a word or two in conclusion about these Ambrosian 
Nights. It is not too much to say that they are the finest dialogues 
that ever have been written, except those of Plato, and with 
these they do not come into comparison. Plato gives us the feast 
of reason ; North the flow of soul. . . . The result isa series 
of dialogues, in exuberance of life delightful, in dramatic trath 
perfect, full of the most salient descriptions, the most searching 
criticism, withering satire, manly pathos, and broadest humour.” 
—Times. 
“The ‘ Noctes’ are a valuable contribution to our literature. 
They are the effusions of a powerful mind - wide and various in 
their subject, embracing the current topics of their time, and 
throwing no small light on its history. They give the impression, 
in a degree rarely equalled, of being written out of the author’s 
fulness, flowing spontaneously and without effort, and 
the reader into intercourse, not with a litterateur but withaamag, 
while yet they are d with bh skill in . 
the embodiment and discrimination of the persons who take part 
in them. They beam with wit and humour, with vigorous 
sense, with poetry and eloquence, with criticism at once 
and delicate."—Satvunpar Revizw. 
“ With the exception of Job, Plato, and Shakspeare, who are 
comparison, we hesitate not to pronounce the * Noctes’ 
of Christopher North the finest dialogues, as far as we know, in 


ony Ne ee cas, Baad Revisw. 








and Sons, Edinburgh and London; to be 
Booksellers. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
FERNY COMBES, 


A BAMBLE AFTER FERNS IN THE GLENS AND 
VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE. 

By CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 
8 Coloured Plates. Price 5s. 


HISTORY OF a FERNS AND 
THE D PLANTS ; 

Comprising the Club Mosses, Peyperworts, and Horsetails, 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., 

Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. 

Second Edition, 22 Coloured Plates, including Figures of 

all the Species. 10s. 6d. 

“ Mr, Moore’s Popular ‘ History of British Ferns ’fornis one 

of the numerous elegant and instructive books by which Mr. 
e has eiideavdured to popularize the study of Natural 

ry." —Spectator. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS ; 

Comprising an Account of their Structure, Reproduction, 
Use, Distribution, and Classification. 

By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, MD. 

22 Plates, 392 Figures. 10s, 6d. coloured. 

* The first attempt to popularize a very difficult branch of 

botanical science. The 22 plates contain illustrations, 

beautifully coloured, of no less than $92 subjects.”—Liver- 

pool Courier. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES ; 

Their Structure, Fructification, Arrangement, and General 
stribution. 

By R. M. STARK. 

Twenty Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 

“All the genera and species of ‘Moss,’ as the term is 

understood by botanists, are clearly but succinctly described 

fn the English language; and to aid the learner in under- 

standing the subject, we find twenty coloured plates, admi- 

rably executed by Mr. Fitch.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS; 
Comprising all the Marine Plants of the British Isles. 
By the Rey. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH. of 
Second Edition. 22 Plates, by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The 
descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates 


are clear and explicit, 1t is a worthy sea-side companion—a 
handbook for every resident on the sea-shore.”—Eeonomist, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. 

20 Plates, by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

“With this Manual of hytes, and that upon Seaweeds 

the same author, the student ‘can ramble along the sea- 


shores, and glean knowledge from every heap of tangled 
weed that be in his pathway.”—Liverpool Standard, ’ 


[This day. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 


Containing a Familiar History of the Mollusca and 
Shells inhabiting the British Isles. 


By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


* Tt will be found a most convenient handbook at the sea- 
side, as all the more common shells are not only described 
but illustrated.” —Atheneum, 


HISTORY OF THE MOLLUSCA; 
Or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants, 

By MARY ROBERTS. P 

18 Plates, by W. Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured: 


A handsome book, containing an interesting account of 
the formation of shells, and a ular history of the most 
remarkable shell-fish or land shell-animals, It will prove 
a nice book for the season, or for any time.”—Spectator, 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; 
Or, the History of British Seaweeds, 

Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the 
— of Alge inhabiting the Shores of the British 
HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.B.LA. 
Bo, arranged in order of publication, 


systematically according to 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Joseph Woods, F.L.S. 
The Tourist’s Flora ; 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the British Islands, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. By JoskpH Woops, F.L.S. With a Plate. 


8vo, price 18s. 





“The intention of the present work is to enable the lover of Botany to determine the name of any wild plants he tha 
meet with, when journeying in the British Islands, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, thus including in one boo 


the plants of a larger part of Europe than has been done by any preceding author; for Reichenbach’s ‘ Flora Excur. 
soria’ omits Britain, France, and the greater part of Italy, . .'. and we are not acquainted with any other work of similar 
scope.” ANNALS OF Naturat History, 





“The work is dingly well adapted for its purpose, and will be most useful for consultation as to the vegetation of 
Europe, having to us the double advantage over Reichenbach’s ‘ Flora Excursoria,’ the only work of the kind, in being in 
English, and including France, and a larger extent of Italy. The printing is very clear and distinct, and the matter well 
arranged; altogether, the work forms a very valuable and important contribution to our literature, and we wish it every 


success.” HeEyrrey’s Botanican Gazerre, 
Dr. Thomson, F.L.S. 


Western Himalaya and Tibet ; 


The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India during the years 1847 
and 1848. By Tuomas Tuomson, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 

8vo, price 15s. 


“Pew more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thomson have been for a long time past published. Lon, 
after the interest which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will be a standard book of reference, on account 0 
the valuable facts which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which it is written.” ATHENZUM, 


: A. R. Wallace. 
Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 


With an Account of the Native Tribes, and Observations on the Climate, Geology, and Natural 
History of the Amazon Valley. By AuFrep R. Wattace, 49 With Remarks on the Vocabu- 
laries of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. Laruam, M.D., F.R.S. With 6 Plates and Maps, 


t 
Royal 8vo, 18s. 


“Mr. Wallace has given us a most lively and interesting picture of the glories of the magnificent river. Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil, six ~~ States, spreading over an area far more extensive than Euro 
herself, contribute their aid in forming the flood up which he toiled. For twenty-eight days consecutively he breasted 
stream ofthe Amazon. . . . He enters wifhi all the zest of a naturalist, into the history of the living things which fly, 
run, or creep over the surface of the country. His sketches of the natives, their appearance, habits, and disposition, are 
quite original.” BRITANNIA. 
4 Pp the novelty of the scenery and manners ; in the truthful, albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller saw 
and felt; in the quiet earnestness by which obstacles weré surmounted by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of waiting; and in 
the arpa with which sickness, suffering, and privations were submitted to, ‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro’ 
re us of the simplicity of the old voyagers.” SPECTATOR. 


Dr. Seemann, F.L.S. 
Cirecumnavigation of the Globe ; 


Being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the command of Captain Kellett, 
R.N., C.B., during the years 1845-51. By Berruotp Seemann, F.L.S., Naturalist of the 
Expedition, With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 


2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


“With extensive knowledge in geography and its cognate sciences, Mr, Seemann possesses a close and sober but vivid 
style, which expresses his ideas not only with clearness, but animation.” SPECTATOR. 


“Mr. Seemann is my td a lively and agreeable companion, and has the merit of directing the attention of the general 
reader to applied natural history rather than to questions only interesting to the student of pure science.” . 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Dr. Gardner, F.L.S. 
Travels in the Interior of Brazil, 


Principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold and Diamond Districts, during the 
a 1836-41. By Grorce Garpner, M.D., F.L.S. Second Edition. With Plate and 
p- 
8vo, price 12s. 


** When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; roughing it in his long journey through the interior, 
- describin the 


observing the hy | mode of life there presented to his notice ; curious characters that fell under 
his observation, the or substitutes for arts of the people, and the natural ions of the country, these travels are 
full of. a. The book, like the country it de: is full of new matter.” SrEcraror. 
i ‘volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart is in his . + « « Some of the regions 
he visited have seldom been trodden by Europeans—never by Englishmen; so that his observations derive = from the 


novelty of the matter to which they ig THENZUM. 














LL) AU VALLES 


LOVELL REEVE, 6, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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Preparing for Publication by Subscription. 


HOR PERALES; 


‘STUDIES IN THE ARCHEOLOGY OF THE 
NORTHERN NATIONS, 


' By JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A. 


HON, MEMBER OF THE ROYAL ACADEMIES OF BERLIN, GOETTINGEN, AND MUNICH; FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETIES OF HISTORY IN COPENHAGEN, 
ICELAND, AND STOCKHOLM ; MEMBER OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETIES OF LOWER SAXONY, MECKLENBURG-SOHWERIN, &e, &e. 











Tax aim proposed by this work is, to extend to Archxology the application of a principle which has produced most 
striking results in Natural Science and Philology; in short, to supply the means of comparison between the principal 
types of objects of Archeological interest, from different ages and different parts of the world. The plates, therefore, 
give accurate representations of the most remarkable Antiquities contained in the principal Museums of Northern 
Europe, more particularly such as have not hitherto been depicted in any other work. These have been selected from a 
collection of several thousand Drawings, made by the Author himself, in the course of his travels on the Continent and 
in various parts of England. 

It is intended that every Plate shall be accompanied by a detailed account of the objects represented upon it, together 
with the circumstances and the place of their discovery, or of their actual deposit. Such of them as are of peculiar rarity, 
or, on other grounds, of unusual interest, will be given in the natural size and colours. Ht 

The introductory letter-press will contain the Author’s complete “ System of Northern Archeology.” The main end 
here has been to bring together and arrange all that the Writers of Classical Antiquity, the Historians of the Middle 
Ages, and the Poets or Relaters of our own earliest periods, have delivered, concerning the manifold tribes that have occu- 
pied the North of Europe, in the widest sense of the term, in respect of their mode of life and their funeral ceremonies, 
In this way alone is it possible to gain a positive starting point for Archeology, and to bring it into immediate contact 
with History, to the great illustration both of the one and the other. 

The Author is intimately acquainted with the works of the most distinguished Archzologists of this Country and the 
Continent, and fully appreciates their labours. If he presumes to differ sometimes very widely from them in opinion, it 
is hecause the extensive Historical Collections, and the enlarged comparison of objects which he has been in a position to 
make, have forced what he believes to be sounder views upon him. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; 


Or, NOTES OF EXCURSIONS 'IN THAT COUNTRY. 
By the Rev. F. METCALFE,M.A., Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

“The ‘Oxonian in Norway’ is replete with interest, and is 
one of those books which cannot fail to be at the same time 
amusing and instructive. Numerous interesting and exciting 
anecdotes in connexion with the author’s excursions in pursuit of 
fishing and shooting pervade throughout.”—CHnonIcLe. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND 


ENGLISH NURSES; the Narrative of Twelve Months’ Ex- 
perience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a LADY 
VOLUNTEER. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“ A production which not only in the subject matter, but in its 
treatment, is filled with the purest and best evidences of womanly 
tenderness. ‘Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses’ will no 
doubt command a good circulation.”—Tue Times. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries during Four ieee Wanderings in the Wilds of 
South Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 

1 vol. royal 8vo. With Map and upwards of Fifty Illustrations, 
representing Sporting Adventures, subjects of Natural History, 
&c. Second Edition. 30s. bound. 

** This handsome book is one for everybody to read. Asa record 
of travel ape: ~. is fascinating, while the naturalist and the 
with the new facts it reveals. The 
plates are Awutiod and admirable.”—Tue Press. 


LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


T’ANGOULEME, QUEEN of NAVARRE, Sister of Francis I. 
By MISS FREER. Second Edition, revised. 2 “ae with 
Fine Portraits, 21s. bound. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


THE REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. bound. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE; with an oe into Prison Discipline-and Secondary 
Punishments. By GEORGE LAVAL ' CHESTERTON, 
Twenty-five Years Governor of the. House 1 ee at 
Cold Bath Fields. 2 vols, 2ls, alt | 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition. 
‘With Portraits of every Queen. Complete in 8 vols., 7s. 6d. 
each, bound. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. New and Cheap 


Standard Edition. In 4 vols., price 6s. each, bound. 


The PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1856. By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of 
Arms. New Edition, corrected from the Personal Communica- 
tions of the Nobility, &c. 1 vol., with 1500 Engravings. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth Edition. With 15 Il- 
lustrations, 6s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
FASHIONABLE LIFE; or, Paris 


AND LONDON. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

“A novel of society written with much natural ease and plea- 
santry. The talent of Mrs. Trollope is conspicuous in the agree- 
able manner in which she accumulates interest round the story of 
her heroine.”—Tue Press. 

“ A really amusing novel—most certainly one of the best works 
of its class that have been produced this season.”— Onsrrver. 

“The book has among its merits the invaluable one of being 
thoroughly readable.”"—Examiner. 


HORATIO HOWARD BR 


NTON. 
ANAVALNOVEL. By CAPT. SIR ED H BELCHER, 
R.N.,C.B., &c. 3 vols. 


“This book claims the peculiar interest of being a record of 
actual events. It is the work of a thorough English sailor.”— 
Joun Bui. 


“ An extremely intéresting work—one of that class of novels 
that reminds us of Daniel De Foe.”—Sunxpay Times. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the 


Author of “ Tue Disciprine oF Lirz,” &c. 2 vols. 2is. 
“ This new novel, by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is interesting as a 
story, and still more to be commerded for the profitable les- 
sons it inculcates."—Lirerary Gazette. 


EVELYN MARSTON. By the 


Author of “‘ Eira Wrspgax,” &c. 3 vols. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


By the Author of “ The Head of x 4 Family,” &c. 3 vols. 


ARTHUR BRANDON. 2 vols. 
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Now publishing, in Super-royal Octavo, Parts at One Shilling, and in Divisions, cloth gilt, price Six Shillings each, 


NOLAN’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 


THE WAR AGAINST RUSSIA. 


EMBELLISHED WITH 


PORTRAITS OF EMINENT COMMANDERS, 


ENGRAVED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION FROM ORIGINAL PICTURES; ‘ 


VIEWS OF THE SEAT OF WAR, 


FROM SKETCHES TAKEN ON THE SPOT ; 


BATTLES BY SEA AND LAND. MAPS, PLANS, &, 


FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 








The following extract from “ THE TIMES” of Jan. 14, 1856, will 
sufficiently mark the value of the Work :— 


“A handsomely illustrated volume has been published by VirtvE & Co., which 
forms part of a work intended to furnish an elaborate and comprehensive history of the 
origin and progress of the present war against Russia. Although the chief incidents of 
the war have been traced by able hands as they occurred, yet, judging from the care 
bestowed by the writer of the present volume, Dr. Noxan, his work, when completed, 
seems likely to comprise facts and elucidations throwing further light upon all the varied 
and exciting occurrences of this memorable struggle.‘ Indeed, even in the present volume, 
much is stated which will be new even to those tolerably conversant with the numerous 
and striking events of the campaign. "The portraits include those of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the late Lord Raglan, Omar Pasha, General Canrobert, and Admiral Napier. All 
are excellent likenesses, if we may judge of those who are not so generally known by those 
known to almost everybody. . The illustrations are those of Sebastopol, the Charge of the 
Heavy Cavalry at Balaklava, Miss Nightingale and the Nurses in the East, the Last 
Moments of the Emperor Nicholas, the Night Attack in the Trenches, Sebastopol, and 
the Charge of the Guards at the Battle of Inkerman, all of which are executed in a style 
worthy of the work. The first chapter is devoted to some interesting statistics respecting 
the extent, population, and government of Russia ; and the author proceeds to give some 
equally valuable information respecting Turkey, and the gradual aggressions and attempts 
of Russia upon that country from the accession of Catherine to the present day. We 
then come to the various events which arose out of the crossing of the Pruth by Prince 
Gortschakoff, the manifestoes of the Emperor Nicholas, and the startling disclosures in the 
diplomatic correspondence, describing the flagitious desire of the late Emperor to destroy 
the ‘sick man,’ and to take possession of his inheritance. After alluding to the declara- 
tion of war, the Campaign on the Danube,.and ‘the fearful massacre at Sinope, and the 
general indignation excited by the latter outrage, some interesting particulars are given 
respecting Schamyl.. We then come to the incidents in the House of Lords when the 
royal message was brought down announcing the declaration of war against Russia, and 
the consequent preparations made to carry it on. Some characteristic incidents which 
took place on the first departure of troops from London for the seat of war are well 
described. We have not space, however, to enter into a close analysis of the remaining 
contents of the volume, and we shall, therefore, only add that, as far as the narrative of 
the war goes, it appears to be accurate and interesting."—Tue Tres, Jan. 14.. 


DIVISIONS 1, 2, & 3, ARE NOW READY. 








[Just Ready, 


JAMES S, VIRTUE, CITY ROAD, AND IVY LANE, LONDON. 
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REVIEWS. 


Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up the 
Rivers Kwéra and Binue in 1854. By 
W. Balfour Baikie, M.D., R.N. Murray. 

Mucu of the mystery that long dwelt upon 

the region of the once dreaded Niger is now 

cleared up. Old geographers used to dispute 
whether the great river flowed east or west, 
some maintaining that it passed through Lake 

Tsad to join its waters with those of the Nile, 

while others believed that the Senegal and 

the Gambia were the mouths of this African 
stream. In 1808 Reichard first suggested 
the Rio Formoso as the probable outlet of the 

Niger or Kwora, a conjecture since partially 

proved to be true. aing and Clapperton 

also believed in the discharge of its waters 
into the Bight of Benin, though they differed 
as to the exact site of the mouth of the iver. 

In 1829 the veteran African geographer, Mr. 

Macqueen, recommended a careful examina- 

tion of the rivers between the Rio Formogo 

and Old Kalabar. Two years later the 
brothers Lander navigated the Kwéra from 

Yairi to the sea, thereby proving the exist- 

ence of an available water communication 

with the heart of the African continent. 

Their report led to the despatch of an expe- 

dition from Liverpool, for commercial and 

geographical purposes, which, though it ended 
unfortunately, added materially to the know- 
ledge of these regions. A narrative of the 
expedition was published by two of the ‘str- 
vivors, Mr. Macgregor Laird, and Mr, Old. 
field, while Capt. then Lieut.) W. Allen had 
surveyed and compiled a chart of the route of 
the Liverpool explorers. They ascended the 
main stream as far as Rabba, and also went 
eighty miles up a previously unknown tribu- 
tary stream, the I'sidda: In 184], chiefl 

through the urgent representation of Sir ¢. 

Fowell Buxton and other friends of Africa, 

the Government fitted out the too memorable 

Niger expedition, under the command of 

Capt. Allen, the disastrous results of which 

are yet ped remembered. The deadly 

nature of the climate seemed to forbid further 
enterprise, yet in 1836 the late Mr. Beecroft 
ascended the Kwéra in one of the steamers 
ofthe West African Company, and again in 

the Aithiope, a Liverpool steamer, in 1841 

and in 1845, on the latter occasion entering 

and exploring the branch running by Wari. 

Such is a brief outline of the previous 
history of the attempts to explore the geo- 
Fephyof the Niger and its associated streams. 

e perils to which Europeans seemed to be 
necessarily exposed in that climate, deterred 
fora time from further efforts at discovery. 
What led immediately to the expedition of 
which this volume contains the narrative, is 
thus described by Dr. Baikie :— 

“Tn 1852 the question was again started, in con- 
Sequence of intelligence received from Dr. Barth, 
who, the sole but still undaunted survivor of a 
sed which had two years before crossed the Great 

rt, had boldly journeyed to the southward, to 
endeavour to reach the province of Adaméwa. On 
the 18th of June, 1851, he crossed a large stream, 
named the Binue, which, from the information he 

Teceived from the natives, he conjectured to be 

the upper part of the river hitherto known to Eu- 

Topeans as the Tsd4dda. To ascertain this point, 

the present expedition was principally destined, 

the two objects specially mentioned in the Admi- 
ralty instructions being, first to explore the river 

a from D&gbo, the point reached by Allen 
and Oldfield in 1833, as far to the eastward as 





possible: secondly, to endeavour to ‘meet and 
afford assistance’ to Drs. Barth and Vogel. To 
promote these designs, the Admiralty entered into 
a contract with Mr. Macgregor Laird, to build and 
equip a suitable vessel. Mr, Laird, having, ‘as 
already mentioned, been himself up the Kwéra, 
and having always been closely connected with 
African trade, and taken a most lively interest in 
everything tending to improve or benefit this 
region, was on these accounts, as well as on that 
of his great general experience and foresight, the 
very person best suited for planning and giving 
effect to such an undertaking. Accordingly an 
iron screw schooner was built at Birkenhead, in 
the yardof Mr. John Laird, and, on being launched, 
received the name of the Pleiad. She was of 260 
tons measurement, one hundred feet in length, with 
24 feet beam, and her engine was of 60 horse- 
power. Her draught of water when laden was 7 
feet, or 6 feet when in ordinary trim. A sailing- 
master, surgeon, officers, and crew were provided 
for her by Mr. Laird, and it was arranged that 
she should be sent to Fernando Po, where the 
officers appointed by government should join. 
The peculiar features of ‘this expedition were, first, 
the employment of as few white men as possible ; 
secondly, entering and ascending the river with 
the rising waters, or during the rainy season ; and, 
lastly, it was anticipated that the use of quinine, 
as a prophylactic or preventive, would enable the 
Europeans to withstand the influence of the cli- 
mate. Mr. Laird, being permitted by his agree- 
ment with the Admiralty to trade with the natives 
whenever it was practicable, provided a well- 
assorted cargo, and sent out persons specially to 
attend to this branch. The Pleiad having made 
a very satisfactory trial trip across the Irish Chan- 
nel, finally took her departure from Dublin on the 
20th of May, 1854.” 


|The conduct of the expedition was entrusted 


to the zealous and experienced Mr. Beecroft,. 
H.M. Consul at Fernando Po. Dr. Baikie, 
the medical officer and naturalist to the expe- 
dition, left England in an African packet after 
the departure of the Pleiad, which he was to 
join at Fernando Po. On arriving there the 
melancholy intelligence met him of Mr. Bee- 
croft’s death. No provision had been made 
in the Admiralty instructions for such an 
event, but Dr. Baikie, as the officer next in 
seniority, very properly resolved to carry out 
the expedition. Captain Miller, then the 
senior commanding officer in the Bight of 
Benin, and Mr. Lynslager, the acting Governor 
and British Consul, gave their sanction, and 
with a few exceptions the officers of the 
Pleiad cordially entered into the proposal. 
Some changes were rendered woe in the 
arrangements, and the presence of bad feeling 
on the part of one or two members of the 
expedition was manifested throughout the 
voyage; but on the whole things went on 
smoothly, and difficulties’ were overcome 
through the firmness and tact of Dr. Baikie 
and of the officers who honourably aided him 
in his difficult position. The causes of mis- 
understanding, and the unpleasant incidents 
that marred the harmony of the voyage, it is 
needless to refer to here ; and we confine our- 
selves to a notice of the leading facts of Dr. 
Baikie’s interesting narrative. Among the 
geographical points established by this voyage, 
one of the most important is the harmonizin 

of the conflicting accounts of previous travel- 
lers as to the course of the river Niger. The 
course of the Kwéra being known to be 
easterly, and that of the Binue being now 
ascertained to be westerly, we understand 
how some of the old descriptions must have 
referred to the main river, and others to the 
confluent. The erroneousness of the theory 
which derived the Binue from Lake Tsad was 
also determined during this voyage. Besides 








these points, ‘interesting ‘in the history of 
African discovery, a large tract of new country 
was examined and mapped, and the survey of 
a new river for a large distance accurately 
made. Many valuable facts in the ethnology, 
philology, and natural history of this part 
of Africa have also been determined. : Nor is 
the result of the expedition in regard to 
climate and health the least satisfactory 
feature of the narrative. By the admirable 
precautions taken by Mr. Beecroft and Dr. 
Hutchinson, the medical officer of the Pleiad 
after Dr. Baikie assumed the command, the 
dreaded “ African fe¥er” was stripped of its 
terror, and the crew of the ship enjoyed as 
complete immunity from that disease as if 
they had been cruising in the Baltic or 
Mediterranean. 

Knowing that the book, with its accompany- 
ing chart, will be minutely studied by all who 
are interested in geographical science and in 
African exploration, our extracts will be such 
as are likely to attract those who read them 
to the perusal of a narrative, the writer of 
which is obviously a man of daring enterprise, 
varied knowledge, and high principle. It was 
fortunate that such an officer was on the spot 
to take the place of the lamented Beecroft. 

Our first extract describes the confluence 
of the two rivers, the Kwéra and Binue, as 
seen from the slope of Mount Patte, on the 
south-west of the junction :— 

“¢ Beneath us was the pretty green-topped Mount 
Stirling, sadly reminding us of the misfortunes of 
its last European visitors. On our left was a deep 
ravine, separating us from another flat-crowned 
hill, Mount Victoria, while on the other hand was 
the undulating wooded country, purchased in 
1841 for the model farm, and stretching far away 
to the southward until there arrested by rugged 
rocky ground and abrupt mountains. Pursuing a 
somewhat meandering route, the Narrow Kwéora 
flowing from the northward wound along the base 
of the western highlands, while full before us came 
pouring from the eastward the broad, the straight- 
coursed Binue, the commingling waters of the two 
mighty streams forming the expansive, lake-like 
Confluence, its surface dotted with islets and banks, 
or rippled by contending currents, while in the 
distance the united rivers impetuously rushed 
towards the sea, through the deep defile by which 
we had so lately ascended. The extensive ruins 
of the once busy Odokddo, the centre of trade in 
this place before its destruction by a ruthless 
Fuldéta band, were hid from view by the thick 
brushwood ; but the crowded huts of its important 
commercial successor were plainly discerned on the 
opposite shore. Along the banks numerous vil- 
lages could be detected, while frequently, more 
inland, a curling wreath of smoke would betray 
the existence of some sequestered hamlet, half- 
hidden beneath lofty trees. Far as the eye could 
reach, over miles and miles, the ground teemed 
with exuberant vegetation ; seeming often in the 
fantastic appearance of its wild growth to revel in 
its exemption from culture. Such a fruitful soil 
in other climes, and with a happier population, 
would yield support and employment to countless 
thousands, and long ere this have proved the 
source of untold wealth. To complete our 
panorama, quietly at anchor, and now surrounded 
by canoes, there lay the little Pleiad, the avant- 
courvére of European energy and influence ; and 
I trust, the forerunner of civilization and its at- 
tendant blessings, and of better days to these 
richly-endowed but hitherto unfortunate regions. 

“Between the two rivers is a long swampy 
piece of land, formed by alluvial deposits, inter- 
sected by channels and streamlets, constituting, 
indeed, a miniature delta. Its immediate vicinity 
must be very unhealthy, and its proximity to the 
model-farm possession is much too near to be 
pleasant, as during the dry season there must be 
an immense malaria-yielding surface. Mr. May 
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haying completed his sketch and got a set of 
bearings, we descended by the rugged pathway, 
and, émbarking, soon left the creeks for the open 
river. I found the temperature of the Kwéra, at 
this point, to exceed that of the water of the 
Confluence by, from a degree to a degree and a 
half of Fahrenheit. ‘The natives fancy there is a 
difference in the colour of the two streams, hence, 
in Hatisa, the Kwéra is styled ‘ Féri n’ria,’ or 
the ‘white water,’ while the Binue is known as 
‘ Baki n’riia,’ the ‘ black water.’ ”’ 


Although the African fever did not prove 
dangerous to this expedition, the Krimen in 
the ship suffered from scurvy, attributed 
to their hand labour with inadequate diet, and 
the absence of any stimulant, the supply of 
which in the stores of the ship had been cul- 
pably neglected. Delay and inconvenience 
were thus occasionally caused. During the 
ascent of the Binue the ordinary routine of 
surveying the shores, sounding the river, and 
holding intercourse with the natives, was re- 
lieved by adventures such as the following :— 


“In the evening we had considerable difficulty 
in finding a spot to land on for observations ; but, 
after pulling about, got to a grassy islet, with a 
bank some four or five feet above the water. We 
jumped up, and making our Krémen trample down 
a clear space, planted a stand and fixed the arti- 
ficial horizon ; but scarcely had Mr. May taken 
his sextant in his hand, when a loud grunt, in 
most unpleasant proximity, announced that we 
were not the only possessors of the soil. On look- 
ing about, we found we were right in a hippopo- 
tamus track, that the animal was alarmed and 
wished to get away, and might at any moment 
be expected to rush along, upsetting us and our 
instruments. Pleasant enough certainly, but’ we 
were even then ignorant of how highly we had 
been favoured, as presently a similar sound!of dis- 
approval reached our ears from the opposite side, 
and we now discovered that, about three yards 
from where we stood, the little path diverged in 
two directions, and that each position was occupied 
by the enemy. What was to be done? If we re- 
treated ignominiously, all chance of ascertaining 
our latitude was gone, as the planet was close fo 
the meridian, and clouds were forming, A hasty 
plan of a campaign was sketched out, in which it 
was provided that, should our opponents charge 
in too great force, each of us should seize a part of 
our gear, dive into the boat, and try to escape in 
the darkness. In the meantime, while Mr. May 
attended to the scientific and engineering depart- 
ments, I was stationed as an advanced corps, to 
keep the foe in check, which I effected by means 
of our invaluable bull’s-eye lantern, the light from 
which I directed first along the one path, then along 
the other. The minutes certainly seemed unusually 
prolonged, but at length Jupiter was benignant, 
and condescended to shine into the mercury from 
the other side of the meridian. The angle was 
read off and noted, our traps were secured, and we 
hastily embarked and shoved off; but we had not 
got many yards away, when a loud splash behind 
us announced the triumphant descent of ‘the river- 
horse,” 

Of the difficulties in navigating the river 
the encountering sand banks was the most 
troublesome, but frequently the trouble was 
varied by scarcity of fuel, and sometimes by 
other physical causes, as happened near one 
of the tributary streams, called by the natives 
Bankundi :— 


* Immediately above this the main river sud- 
denly contracted, until not more than 200 to 250 
yards across, along which the current ran like a 
shiice, being from five to six knots. Although 
this narrow rapid was not above half a mile in 
length, it took us fully three quarters of an houi 
to get beyond it, nor could we have managed it had 
there not been a little breeze to fill our sails, as, 
when under steam alone, when the wind fell, we 
just stemmed the current, without advancing an 





inch. Further up, the river again widened into a 
arge stream, and we made more.headway. -Fuel 
was beginning to become scarce, and we began 
to look out anxiously for a place to get a supply. 
No good wooding spot could be seen from the 
mast-head ; so, about noon, we anchored opposite 
to a place where were some small trees, and haul- 
ing alongside the bank, sent all hands on shore. 
In spite of several heavy showers a good deal was 
cut before night ; but it was green and small, and 
we were obliged to remain all next day to chop it 
up fit for the fires, now a very laborious operation, 
as the hatchets were much impaired by continual 
use.” 

A little further up the river the natural 
history researches of the author are amus- 
ingly mentioned, after a complaining notice of 
the violence of the stream and the difficulty 
of getting wood :— 

‘* Another day had to be spent labouring away 
at the huge lumps of wood, which still lumbered 
our decks, and which unfortunately, after being 
cut up, burnt only indifferently. Frequently 
branches and portions of trees floated past, and 
whenever they came near enough we attempted to 
secure them, but from the strong tide this was no 
easy matter. A. boat was usually sent to intercept 
them, but if after the seizure the vessel was misséd, 
the only course left was to make for the shore, 
and there cut up the prize, as it was impossible 
to tow even a small piece against the currert. 
Frequently in capturing a piece of wood, not la: 
enough to burn for ten minutes, the boat would be 
carried down upwards of a mile. A small dry tree 
having been discovered along the shore, the Kri- 
men were despatched with their hatchets to de- 
molish it, but from the rise of the river and the 
bank being flooded, they had to stand up to their 
waists in water to accomplish it. Evidently a 
sudden rise had lately taken place. -Large masses 
of grass, almost forming small floating islands, 
were continually passing us, and great quantities 
got athwart our hawser, or foul of the boat along- 
side. Happening to look a little attentively at 
one of these heaps, it was discovered to teem with 
animal life, whereupon they were all closely ex- 
amined, and yielded a most abundant zoological 
harvest. Lizards, snakes, frogs, and insects, 
formed the staple, but other occasional denizens 
from time to time turned up ; even mammals were 
not unrepresented, for I captured a curious shrew 
mouse, evidently out of its element. Beetles, 
locusts, and grasshoppers boarded us in vast 
numbers, but were quickly made prisoners and 
transferred to my collection; two fine chame- 
leons were detected in the yery act of creeping in 
through a hawse-hole, seized, tried, and condemned ; 
and a large toad which had contrived to perch 
itself, puffing and panting, on the top of the fan, 
only escaped my fatal grasp by diving headlong 
into the rushing tide. So substantial was this 
grassy drift across the bows of our iron canoe, 
that I could stand on it, though up to my ankles 
in water, bottle in hand, consigning such living 
things as had escaped the deluge to the world of 
spirits. Among other captures were some speci- 
mens of an animal known at Sierra Leone as the 
‘ ground-pig ; it is a large rodent, a species of 
Aulacodus, and when fresh is very good eating. 
These were too far gone to allow even their skins 
to be preserved, but their skeletons are now among 
my African gatherings.” 

On one occasion, not far from the point of 
return, on the upper Binue, Baikie and his 
companion, May, had a narrow escape from 
savages of the Dulti tribe. Themen gathered 
in large nymbers with arms, and evidently 
were preparing to seize and plunder the boat 
which had visited their village in a half inun- 
dated country :— 

‘* Matters were beginning to look serious; our 
crew, as usual, were timid, and Mr. May and I had 
only ourselves to depend upon in the midst of three 
or four hundred armed savages, who were now 
preparing to make a rush at us. There was no 








ss 
help for it ; we had to adandon all hopes of our 
remaining observations, and of so fixing an exact 
geographical position. As at Dijin, I seized a few 
trinkets, and handing them hastily to those nearest 
to us, we shoved off while the people were examin- 
ing these wondrous treasures. Still anxious, if 
possible, to get some further observations not far 
removed from the spot where the former ones were 
taken, we pulled about among trees and bushes, 
but without any success. At length we shoved 
in among some long grass, hoping to find dry land, 
but after having proceeded until completely stopped 
by ‘the thickness of the growth, we still found 
upwards of a fathom of water. At this moment 
Mr. May’s ear caught a voice not far behind us; 
so we shoved quietly back, and found a couple of 
canoes trying to cut off our retreat. Seeing this 
we paddled vigorously back, there not being room 
for using our oars, and the canoes did not venture 
to molest us. We were quickly paddling across 
the flooded plain, when suddenly a train of canoes 
in eager pursuit issued out upon us. There were 
ten canoes, each containing seven or eight men, 
and they were sufficiently close to us to allow us to 
see their stores of arms. Our Kréiboys worked most 
energetically, and we went ahead atsuch a rate that 
our pursuers had complete occupation found them 
in paddling, and could not use their weapons. At 
this moment we were about a couple of hundred 
yards from the river, towards which we made as 
straight a course as possible. Not knowing how 
matters might terminate, we thought it. advisable 
to prepare for defence, so I took our revolver to load 
it, but now, when it was needed, the ramrod was 
stiff and quite immoveable. Mr. May got a little 
pocket-pistol ready, and we had if required a cut- 
lass, and a ship’s musket, which the Krimen, by 
this time in a desperate fright, wished to see pre- 
pared, as they kept calling out to us, ‘ Load de big 
gun, load. de big gun.” Could an unconcerned 
spectator have witnéssed the scene, he would have 
been struck with the amount of the ludicrous it 
contained. There were our Kriboys, all as pale 
as black men could be, the prespiration starting 
from every pore, exerting to the utmost their 
powerful muscles, while Mr. May and I were 
trying to look as unconcerned as possible, and, to 
lessen the indignity of our retreat, were smiling 
and bowing to the Dilti people, and beckoning 
to them to follow us. Their light canoes were very 
narrow, and the people were obliged to stand up- 
right. The blades of their paddles, instead of 
being of the usual lozenge shape, were oblong and 
rectangular, and all curved in the direction of the 
propelling stroke. It was almost a regatta, our 
gig taking and keeping the lead. Ahead we saw 
an opening in the bush, by which we hoped to 
make our final retreat, but we were prepared, 
should the boat take the ground, to jump out at 
once and shove her into deep water. Fortune 
favoured us, we reached the doubtful spot, and with 
a single stroke of our paddles shot into the open 
river. Here we knew we were comparatively safe, 
as if the natives tried to molest us in the clear water, 
all we had to do was to give their canoes the stem 
and soupset them ; our only fear had been that 
of being surrounded by them while entangled among 
the bushes. Our pursuers apparently guessed 
that we had now got the advantage, as they de- 
clined following us into the river, but turning pad- 
dled back to their watery abodes, and so ended the 
grand Diulti chase.” 


Shortly before the breaking up of Parlia- 
ment, 4 deputation on the subject of the West 
Coast of Africa, and the opening of the River 
Niger for lawful commerce, had an interview 
with Lord Palmerston. The deputation in- 
cluded Dr. Baikie and Mr. Macgregor Laird, 
as representatives of African explorers, Sir 
Edward Buxton, Lord Calthorpe, Mr. Russell 
Gurney, Mr. Abel Smith, and others whose 
names are familiarly known in the records 
of the friends of Africa, and several Chris- 
tian missionaries from these regions. Dr. Bai- 
kie has since brought the same subject before 
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en of science, by a paper read before the 
British Association, which was followed up 
by Sir Roderick Murchison strongly urging 

e propriety of Government sending an 
annual expedition to that coast, without which 
little permanent impression could be made 
on the native population. 








“ Tt is Never too Late to Mend.” A Matter 
of Fact Romance. By Charles Reade, 
Lesce of ‘Christie Johnstone,’ ‘Peg 
Woflington,’ &c. Bentley. 

Tuts last work of Mr. Reade will increase his 

reputation as a novelist. The doubts or diffi- 

culties which may have hung round the early 
attempts of the writer who has to compose 
and invent in one and the same effort, have 
long since disappeared. The ideas and events 
rise naturally and flow freely, because they 
are conscious of being born full armed, like 
Minerva—ready clothed in forcible and ap- 
propriate phrase. Such writing is the happy 
result of literary labour, which yet does not 
disdain perseverance in the efforts which it 
has commenced. That period of an author’s 
career, when a large amount of success has 
not diminished his energy or relaxed his vigi- 
lance, is perhaps the most grateful and charm- 
ing that can be presented to the reader. 

Such is the phase through which Mr. Reade 

is now passing. 

Tfit be a merit to clothe with the colours 
of imagination the passing events, which in 
the columns of our newspapers wear the same 
uniform tone—to extract romance out of the 
homely materials of our everyday life, Mr. 
Reade is certainly entitled to this praise. 
Often as it has been attempted by writers 
who reason about causes but do not feel, 
who philosophize about motives without 
tracing and discovering their analogies in their 
own breasts, the failures outnumber the 
successes ; and the base of the Heliconian 
hill, as in Claude’s picture, is covered with 
the wrecks of navigators. Mr. Reade has 
been more fortunate ; he can rely upon an 
instinctive propriety which will keep his 
characters consistent and natural under any 
circumstances, and thus he can venture with- 
out risk to subject them to the strangest 
Vicissitudes of fortune, and to bring them into 
every sort of contact and collision. Strange 
and ne therefore, as some of his inci- 
dents are, his personages nevertheless rule 
the cireamstances and master the situations ; 
so that with all their faults, shortcomings, 
ignorances, and weaknesses, they are living 
men and women which are displayed to us, 
asserting their due places in the moral and 
yee! creation. 

he two great themes which have particu- 
larly inspired the writer are the system of 
prison discipline in England, and the disco- 
very of gold in Australia. The former is 
illustrated by the revelations of an investiga- 
tion, which we all remember, into the conduct 
of a late governor of the Birmingham gaol. 

ose criminal records are reproduced in these 

Pages, accompanied by circumstances of every 

possible aggravation, to excite the horror, the 

indignation, and the compassion of the reader. 

The following extract will explain our mean- 


“Governor Hawes had qualities good in them- 
selves, but ill-directed, and therefore not good in 
results—determination for one. He was not 
&man to yield a step to opposition. He was a 
much greater man than Jones: he was like a tor- 
Tent, to whose progress if you oppose a great stone, 








it brawls and struggles past it and round it and 
over it with more vigour than before. 

«¢ ¢T will be master in this gaol!’ was the creed 
of Hawes. He docked Robinson’s supper one half, 
ditto his breakfast next day, and set him a tremen- 
dous task of crank. Now in gaol a day’s food and 
a day’s crank are too nicely balanced to admit of 
the weights being tampered with. So Robinson’s 
demi-starvation paved the way for further punish- 
ment. At one o'clock he was five hundred revolu- 
tions short, and instead of going to his dinner, he 
was tied up in the infernal machine. Now, the 
new chaplain came three times into the yard that 
day, and the third time, about four o'clock, he 
found Robinson pinned to the wall, jammed in the 
waistcoat, and griped in the collar. His blood ran 
cold at sight of him, for the man had been hours 
in the pillory and nature was giving way. 

‘< © What has he done ? 

‘ ¢ Refractory at crank.’ 

‘¢ ¢T saw him working at the crank when I came 
here last.’ 

‘¢¢Hasn’t made his number good though.” 

“ <Humph! You have the governor's own 
orders ? 

“¢ ¢Ves, sir.” 

** ¢ How long is he to be so? 

«¢ «Till fresh orders.’ 

‘*¢T will see the effect of this punishment on 
the prisoner, and note it down for my report.’ 
And he took out his note-book, and leaned his 
back against the wall. 

‘¢The simple action of taking out a note-book 
gave the operators a certain qualm of doubt, Fry 
whispered Hodges to go and tell the governor. On 
his return Hodges found the parties as he had left 
them, except Robinson—he was paler, and his lips 
turning bluer. 

“‘¢ Your victim is fainting,’ said the chaplain, 
sternly, 

“¢Only shamming, sir,’ said Fry: ‘ Bucket, 
Hodges.’ 

“The bucket was brought, and the contents 
were flung over Robinson. 

“The chaplain gave a cry of dismay. The 
turnkeys both laughed at this. 

“© *You see he was only shamming, sir,’ said 
Hodges. ‘He is come to the moment the water 
touched him.’ 

‘© ¢A plain proof he was not shamming. A 
bucket of water thrown over any one about to 
faint would always bring them to; but if a man 
had made up his mind to sham, he could do it in 
spite of water. Of course you will take him down 
now ?? 

“ ‘Not till fresh orders.’ 

“On your peril be it if any harm befalls this 
prisoner—you are warned.’ 

‘*At this juncture Hawes came into the yard. 
Fis cheek was flushed, and his eye glittered. He 
expected, and rather hoped, a collision with his 
reverence. 

“ ¢ Well, what is the matter ? 

‘¢ ‘Nothing, sir; only his reverence is threaten- 
ing us.’ 

‘“ «What is he threatening you for ?” 

“¢This way, Mr. Hawes, if you please. It is 
not well a prisoner or turnkey should hear our dif- 
ference of opinion. I told these men that I should 
hold them responsible if any harm came to the 
prisoner for their cruelty. I now tell you that he 
has just fainted from bodily distress caused by this 
infernal engine, and I hold you, Mr. Hawes, re- 
sponsible for this man’s life and well-being, which 
are here attacked contrary to the custom of all 
Her Majesty’s prisons, and contrary to the inten- 
tion of all punishment, which is for the culprit’s 
good, not for his injury either in soul or body.’ 

*¢ ¢ And what will you do? said Hawes, glaring 
ccontemptuovusly at the turnkeys, who wore rather 
a blank look. 

“ ¢Mr. Hawes,’ replied the other, gravely, ‘I 
have spoken to warn you, not to threaten you.’ 

“What I do, is done with the consent of the 
visiting justices. They are my masters, and no 
one else.’ 

‘6 ¢ They have not seen a prisoner crucified.’ 





** «Crucified! What d’ye mean by crucified ? 

“Don’t you see that the torture before our 
eyes is crucifixion ? 

“No, I don’t! No nails!’ 

*** Nails were not always used in crucifixion ; 
sometimes cords. Don’t deceive yourself with a 
name ; nothing misleads like a false name. This 
punishment is falsely called the jacket—it is jacket, 
collar, straps, applied with cruelty. It is cruci- 
fixion minus nails, but plus a collar.’ 

“ “Whatever it is, the justices have seen and 
approved it. Haven’t they, Fry? 

“ «That they have, sir—scores of times.’ 

‘Then may heaven forgive them, and direct 
me.’ And the chaplain entered the cell despon- 
dently, and bent his pitying eye steadily on the 
thief, who seemed to him at the moment a better 
companion than the three honest but cruel men.” 


The horrible barbarities thus described are 
continued until one of the wretched prisoners, 
a boy of tender years, commits suicide in his 
cell. Meanwhile the a, Mr. Eden, 
has been planning the defeat of the savage 
governor, and at length obtains the slow and 
reluctant interference of the Home Office ; 
not till after threats have been hinted of ex- 

sure by means of the press. His success 
1s finally secured, and the crank, collar, and 
cell system is superseded by one of education 
and humanity. The indictment of the go- 
vernor remains to be told: he is tried for 
manslaughter, and, in spite of an ingenious 
defence, is found guilty. The result, with 
the writer’s observations, shall be told in his 
own words :— 

‘“‘Then came another phenomenon of this strange 
business. The judge instead of completing the case 
and taking his share in the day’s business (as the 
eounsel and the jury had theirs) by passing sen- 
tence ‘on tlie evidence and on the spot, deferred his 
judgment. 

‘* Now this was an act opposed to the custom of 
English courts in criminal cases. A judge is a 
slave of precedents. 

‘‘Why then did the slave of precedent defy 
precedent ? 

“We shall see. 

“Three mortal months after the trial the pro- 
mised judgment was pronounced. Where? In 
London, a hundred miles from the jury and the 
public that had heard the evidence. ‘The judg- 
ment was not only deferred, it was transferred. 
Thus two objects were gained: the honest heart of 
the public had time to cool, fresh events in an 
eventful age had displaced the memory of murdered 
Josephs and his fellow martyrs, and so the prisoner 
slayer was to be shuffled away safe unnoticed, and 
the absence secured of the English public from a 
judgment which the judge knew would insult their 
hearts and consciences. 

“The judgment thus smuggled into law, de- 
livered on the sly before a handful of people who 
could not judge the judgment because they were 
not the people that had heard the evidence. This 
judgment what was it when it came ? 

“Tt was'the sort of thing this trickery had led 
discerning men to expect. 

“Tt was three months’ imprisonment ! 

“Three months’ imprisonment for prisoner- 
slaughter, for destroying souls as well as bodies, 
for destroying creatures from whom the law has 
taken self-defence, presuming that of all men its 
own officers. would be incapable of abusing that 
circumstance to their destruction. 

“ Three months’ imprisonment for man-slaughter 
in its worst and blackest and most heartless and 
cowardly form, except infanticide. For to com- 
pare beast with beast, the savage who tortures a 
woman to death attacks a creature who though 
weak has some defence, and encounters the opinion 
of all mankind ; but the caitiff who destroys a pri- 
soner attacks a creature who has no defence at all, 
a man prostrate already under a great and pitiful 
calamity, .and has the prejudices of all the thought- 
less +o back him in his cowardly attack, * * * 
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‘<A penal sentence has two.ends in view—public 
example, and the correction and if possible amend- 
ment of the culprit. 

‘* Now as far as public example was concerned 
this sentence might be compressed in two words. 

“ Fiat cedes !! 

‘« But perhaps the other end might be gained by 
it. Three months in a separate cell would at least 
show this Hawes the horrors of that punishment, 
to whose horrors he had added unlawful cruelties ; 
_and by enlightening his understanding, awaken his 
conscience, and improve his heart. 

‘‘ Honest man, honest woman, who have burned 
or wept with me over these poor victims, you are 
not yet at the bottom of the British hireling. 

‘‘They sent the man-slayer not to a separate 
cell, not to a penal prison at all, they sent him to 
the most luxurious debtors’ prison in Europe, and 
turned this tiger loose among the extravagant, the 
confiding, and the merely unfortunate. Among these 
not among criminals was the place they. assigned 
the prisoner-slayer. 

“The vermin thought they were in the dark and 
could do anything now with impunity. Nobody 
will track our steps any further than the want-of- 
judgment-seat, thought they, and I confess that I 
for one was weak enough to track them no further. 
Fools! They had heard of God’s eye to which the 
darkness is no darkness, but did not believe it ; 
but He saw and revealed it to me by one of those 
things that men call strange accidents. 

‘* He revealed to me, too, that the debtors in that 
prison shrank with horror from this cruel insult, 
and from the horrible companion attempted to be 
forced upon them, and so they virtually altered his 
sentence to separate confinement by refusing all 
communication with him. The men were com- 
posed of erring men, silly men, reckless men, im- 
provident men, unfortunate men, scampish men ; 
but they were not utterly heartless, or, lost to all 
feeling of self-respect and penteanorstite 

“<* Que voulez vous?, This was a portion;of, the 
public ; not a bright sample, but still a portion of 
the public, and, therefore, a god in intellect and 
in morals compared with our hirelings. 

‘«Tt now remains for me, who am a public func- 
tionary though not a hireling, to do the rest of my 
duty. 

ey revoke that sentence with all ‘the blunders 
on which it was founded. Instead of becoming as 
other judicial decisions do, a precedent for future 
judges, I condemn it to be a beacon they shall 
avoid. It shall lie among the decisions of lawyers, 
but it shall never mix with them. It shall stand 
alone in all its oblique pity, its straightforward 
cruelty and absurdity ; and no judge shall dare 
copy it while J am alive ; for if he does, I swear to 
him by the God that made me, that all I have yet 
said is to what I will print of him as a lady’s whip 
to a thresher’s flail. I promise him on my honour 
as a writer and no hireling, that I will buy a sheet 
of paper as big as a barn-door, and nail him to it 
by his name as we nail a polecat by the throat. I 
will take him by one ear to Calcutta, and from 
Calcutta to Sydney, and by the other from London 
vid Liverpool to New York and Boston. The sun 
shall never set upon his gibbet, and when his bones 
are rotten his shame shall live—Ay!;though he 
was thirty years upon the bench posterity shall 
know little about his name, and feel nothing about 
it but this-that it is the name of a muddle-head, 
who gained and merited my loathing, my horror, 
and my scorn ! 

‘*The civilized races, and I, their temporary re- 
presentative, revoke that sentence from the rising 
to the setting sun in every land where the English 
. tongue is spoken.” 

This is plain speaking: how far the story 
here related corresponds in these particulars 
to the facts of the case upon which it is 
founded, we know not: but whether he ad- 
heres to historical truth or not, Mr. Reade is 
treading on dangerous ground. Either ‘he is 
pointing an attack, not at a system, but at an 
individual—not against an English judge in 
the abstract, but against a man, particularized 


and identified by circumstances which cannot 
apply to any other living being; or he is 
drawing conclusions from an imaginary case. 

Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe, in her fiercest de- 
nunciation, never stepped beyond the pale of 
general animadversion to assail an individual: 
She created her Legrees and Mrs. St. Clairs 
from an imagination that was doubtless fed to 
the full with tales of real tyranny and suffer- 
ing; but she never singled out a specified 
person or group of persons, to pour upon the 
them the vials of scorn and indignation for 
offences, which, for anything that appears to 
the contrary, may be the sheer invention of 
the author. The limits of a romance writer’s 
licence have been overstepped in this instance; 
notwithstanding the success with which he 
has excited the passions of his reader. 

The Australian scenes, the life in the dig- 
gings and the forest, the miserable, unsuc- 
cessful sheep farming—the long struggle, the 
hot excitement, the triumph of the gold dis- 
coveries, are written in the true spirit of ro- 
mance. Improbability is laughed to scorn— 
strangeness of rencontre, unexpectedriches lost 
again in a single night, re-arrangement of 
dramatic situation, with the same characters, 
maugre old age, poverty, sickness, the prison, 
and three thousand miles of sea—all these 
occur in brilliant succession. The first sus- 
picion of gold that comes like a mad dream 
into Robinson’s craving fancy, gradually 
ripens into conviction, and finally bursts into 


discovery, is admirably told. The following 
is a selection from these passages :— 


‘“A few yards before them was the brook I 
have already noticed, it was about three yards broad 
at this spot: however, Robinson, who: was de- 
termined not to make George lose any more time, 
took the lead, and giving himself the benefit of a 
run, cleared it like a buck: but as he was in the 
air his eye caught some object on this side the 
brook, and making a little circle on the other side, 
he came back with ludicrous precipitancy, and 
jumping short, landed with one foot on shore, and 
one in the stream. George burst out laughing. 

“¢* Do you see this ? cried Robinson. 

«« «Yes; somebody has been digging a hole here,’ 
said George, very coolly. 

‘**Come higher up,’ said Robinson, all in a 
flutter, ‘do you see this ? 

*¢* Ves; it is another hole.’ 

« ¢Tt is: do you see this wet, too” 

‘*¢*T see there has been some water spilt by the 
brook-side.’ 

“«¢What kind of work has been done here? 
have they been digging potatoes, farmer?’ 

*€ ¢Ton’t be foolish, Tom.’ 

*« «Ts it any kind of work you know ? 
another trench dug.’ 

“*No! it is nothing in my way, that is the 
truth.’ 

‘** But it is work the signs of which I know as 
well as you know a ploughed field from a turnpike- 
road.’ 

‘¢¢Why, what is it then? 

‘*¢Tt is gold washing.’ 

«You don’t say so, Tom.’ 

‘« «This is gold washing as beginners practice it 
in California and Mexico and Peru, and wherever 
gold-dust is found. They have been working with 
a pan, they haven’t got such a thing as a cradle in 
this country. Come lower down; this was yester- 
day’s work, let us find to-day’s.’ 

‘©The two men now ran down the stream busy as 
dogs hunting an otter. A little lower down they 
found both banks of the stream pitted with holes 
about two feet deep, and the sides drenched with 
water from it. 

‘*¢ Well, if it is so, you need not look so pale: 
why, dear me, how pale you are, Tom!’ 

*©¢You would be pale,’ gasped Tom, ‘if you 
| could see what a day this is for you and me, ay! 


Here is 
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and for all the world, old England: especial} 
George, in a month there will be five thousand men 
working round this little spot. Ay! come,’ cried 
he, shouting wildly at the top of his voice, ‘there 
is plenty for all. Gold! gold! gold! I have found 
it. I, Tom Robinson, I’ve found it, and I grudge 
it tono man. I, athief that was, make a present 
of it to its rightful owner, and that is all the world. 
Here, gold! gold! gold!’ ees 

“Tt was not what you have seen pass for work 
in Europe, it was men working themselves for 
once as they make horses work for ever. Work? 
It was battle ; it was humanity fighting and strug- 
gling with Nature for her prime treasure—(o 
esteemed). How they dug and scraped, and 
fought tooth, and spade, and nail, and trowel, and 
tomahawk for gold! Their shirts were wet through 
with sweat, yet they felt no fatigue. Their trousers 
were sheets of clay, yet they suffered no sense of 
dirt. .The wounded man recovered a portion of 
his strength, and thirsting for gold brought feeble 
hands but indomitable ardour to ‘the great cause, 
They dug, they scraped,- they bowed their backs, 
and wrought with fury and inspiration unparal- 
leled ; and when the sun began to decline behind 
the hills, these four human mutes felt injured, 
They lifted their eyes a moment from the ground, 
and cast a fretful look at the great. tranquil sun. 

“* Are you really going to set this afternoon 
the same as usual, when we need your services so! 

“Would you know why that. wolvish yell of 
triumph? Would you see what sight so electrified 
those gloating eyes and panting bosoms! Would 
you realize that discovery, which in six months 
peopled that barren spot with thousands of men 
from all the civilized tribes upon earth, and in a 
few years must and will make despised Australia a 
queen among the nations—nations who must and 
will come with the best thing they have, wealth, 


talent, cunning, song, pencil, pen, tongue, arm, 
and lay them all at her feet for this one thing ? 


‘Would you behold this great discovery the 
same in appearance and magnitude as it met the 
eyes of the first discoverers, picked witha knife from 
the bottom of a calabash, separated at last by 
human art and gravity’s great law from the meaner 
dust it had lurked in for a million years? 

‘Then turn your eyes hither, for here it is.” 


A sketch of a digger’s knife, with the gold 
dust: resting on its blade, concludes this 
sketch. 

The story we should only spoil by attempt- 
ing to describe: it is sufficient to say there 
are incidents and contrasts of every kind to 
gratify the most ardent pursuer of the mar- 
vellous and pathetic. 








The History of a Man. Edited by George 
Gilfillan. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
How much of this book is fact, and how much 
fiction, it will puzzle any reader to make out. 
The bulk of the story seems to consist of re- 
collections of the editor’s own life, at home, 
at school, at college, and in his literary and 
professional career. There is no difficulty in 
marking many passages as truthful records of 
the history and the experience of the impul- 
sive, independent, and eccentric George Gil- 


fillan. The story of his early life and of his 


education at Glasgow college contains inte- 
resting matter, and the sketches of some of 
the notable personages of his time will be 
recognised by Scottish readers as faithful and 
spirited portraitures. The concluding chap- 


ters on the progress of religious opinions, and 


on the developments of rationalism, secular- 
ism, and infidelity of late years, introduce 
subjects to which Mr. Gilfillan has devoted 
much attention, and which he is able to 
handle with considerable skill and power. 
His comments on the works of Newmas, 
Bailey, Carlyle, and other recent freethinkers, 
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have a higher object than mere literary enter- 
tainment. But we refrain from stirring up 
any of these turbid topics, in order to give 
what space we can spare to extracts from 
more pleasant portions of the volume. 
Passing over the early chapters, we begin 
with the recollections of college life at Glas- 
gow, and among the sketches of the cele- 
brities of the time the best is that of Sir D. 
K. Sandford, the Greek professor :— 


“Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford was the son of 
Bishop Sandford of Edinburgh. After studying at 
Oxford, where he was contemporary with the Earl 
of Derby, and occasionally carried away from him 
the palm of scholarship, he was appointed, at the 
age of twenty-one, Professor of Greek in Glasgow 
College, and threw himself into the duties of the 
chair with all the ardour of his ambitious and 
energetic nature. He had succeeded Professor 
Young,—a man distinguished, according to the 
testimony of his students, and some of them became 
more eminent than himself, for the energy of his 
enthusiasm, and the splendour of his eloquence. 
Lockhart, in his ‘ Peter’s Letters,’ describes him 
as in one moment discussing, with all the coolness 
of an acute and wary philologist, some point or 

article of the Grecian tongue, such as dpa, and, 
»in the next, hurried away by the recollection of a 
passage of poetry in which that particle occurred, 
into fine excursions of criticism, illustration, fancy, 
and eloquence. Young was a genuine enthusiast ; 
he admired to passion all excellence, and used to 
weep like a child, now under Kean’s acting, and 
now under Chalmers’ oratory. As a teacher, how- 
ever, he was partial ; indeed, he was only professor 
to a small and superior section of his class, leaving 
the rest to gaze in blank astonishment, souring 
often into disgust with the entire study. He has 
left nothing behind him, except a criticism on 
Gray's ‘ Elegy,’ in the manner of Johnson, whichI 
never read. 

“Sandford, although young, brilliant, and flat- 
tered, possessed at firsta considerable’ pértion “of 

common sense, and showed it by having the reso- 
lution to form, and the firmness to continue, an 
entirely different system from his predecessor. He 
set himself to teach all his students, and to drill 
some of them like a village schoolmaster. With 
the utmost patience and perseverance, he led them 
through the'driest details of the Greek Grammar. 
He was rather strict in his discipline, and exactive 
in his requirements. I have seen him tower up 
into terrible passions, sometimes for no reason 
or a very slight one; and remember him once 
threatening to ‘cut the soul out of the body’ 
of some student who had offended him. He had 
a pale face, not unlike Byron’s, an eye rather 
heavy than bright; but when angry, his counte- 
nance gleamed and glared like that of a Lucifer. 
Many called him a ‘sublime coxcomb ;’ and Jamy 
Miller, the Professor of Mathematics, used to say 
that Glasgow College had come to a sad pass, 
when it had got a gauger and a puppy for its pro- 
fessors of Latin and Greek. Sandford had, how- 
ever, admirable points, and contrived, strict as he 
was, to awaken in his students that fine spring of 
generous emulation which, once stirred, slumbers 
2omore. He showed, amidst all his coxcombry, a 
genuine love of learning. This affected us! Greek, 
We saw, was his universe ; ‘and surely,’ said his 
detractors, ‘it must be a beautiful universe which 
can create such a tide of soul, even in a coxcomb ;’ 
While his admirers felt themselves sucked, by his 
glittering eye,’ within the mare magnum of that 
noble language in which Homer rhapsodized, and 
to reasoned, and Demosthenes thundered, and 
Paul discoursed of ‘righteousness, temperance, and 
ent to come,’ till at one time a Felix, and 

at another an Athens, trembled. * gs 

“I remember, with especial interest, -his 
readings of Homer and the plays of Sophocles. 
Aere was, unquestionably, a spice of affectation in 

Manner; but as he went on, his enthusiasm 
mastered and sublimated it into genuine anima- 

voice quivered with emotion ; his arms, 
‘they held the book, seemed to become winged 





with ardent excitement ; and a kind of spiritual 
radiance—a cold glory, like the soul of snow— 
broke forth from his pale face, which remained 
pale still. The tones in which he pronounced 
certain Greek words, such as zodupddoBo10 
Oddacone, or aity aptorévery, are still in my ears ; 
and so is his deep yearning utterance of some of 
the wails of Medea, Agamemnon, Antigone, and 
Prometheus. I did not belong to any of these elder 
classes, but I often stole in to enjoy an intellectual 
and imaginative treat. 

“The effect of his exertions and eloquence was 
a great revival of Greek literature in Glasgow, and 
throughout Scotland, for the impetus he gave was 
felt in other universities ; nay, was reflected upon 
the schools and seminaries of the country. Even 
his most ordinary students carried home a certain 
taste for learning to which they had before been 
strangers ; and some of his favourite pupils, re- 
pairing to the English universities, gained high 
prizes and scholarships for themselves, and a new 
crown for the university whence they had come.” 


A narrative is then given of the events 
which led to Sandford being M.P. for Paisley. 
His parliamentary career was short and disas- 
trous. His first speech was a philippic against 
Daniel O'Connell :— 


**O’Connell had taken up his pencil to prepare 
to reply; but, after hearing a few sentences, 
threw it down with a contemptuous ‘ Pshaw!’ 
which rang the knell to Sandford’s hopes. Lord 
Althorpe, too, it is said, while the speech was 
going on, sent a bit of paper round the Treasury- 
bench, with the words—‘Sir D. 8. is a 
puppy.’ The House, taking its cue from its 
leaders, laughed, talked, coughed, did anything 
but listen, till the close of his speech, when, to 
crown the discomfiture, Stanley rose, and partly 
in compassion, partly in contempt, threw over the 
crestfallen knight the shield of his eulogium. The 
great mistake of Sandford—wonderful in a man 
who had mingled so much with the upper ranks 
and tke world generally—was that of confounding 
a popular with a parliamentary audience. The 
scholastic and laboured air of his oratory, besides 
the determination to shine, manifest in his every 
word and gesture—the want of solid strength and 
manhood in his matter—the vanity and irritability 
of his temperament—his awkward position as half 
professor and half member—and his rapid transi- 
tion from the Liberal to the Conservative party— 
all contributed to his failure. 

“He tried once or twice afterwards to rally 
against his ill-success, but with such manifest 
bitterness, and such a display of injured self-love, 
that he only succeeded in humbling himself 
farther. His health, too, began to suffer ; and the 
result was that, after a few months, he was com- 
pelled to resign his seat and return to the chair, 
which he had prudently contrived to keep open as 
a dernier ressort. Intensely chagrined, broken in 
constitution and in spirits, he came back to Glas- 
gow, returning from public life as Lord Grenville— 
whose words I once heard Sandford quoting—said 
of himself, ‘to Plato and the Iliad.’ He resumed 
with all his characteristic diligence the duties of 
the Greek chair; he resumed too, his pen ; and to 
his retreat from Parliament we owe some of his 
best droppings of criticism in ‘ Blackwood’ and the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ inclusive of a striking pic- 
ture of the ancient admirable Crichton, the 
Brougham of Athens, the ubiquitous, ambi- 
dextrous, all-sided Alcibiades.” 


The appearance of Thomas Campbell, on 
delivering the inaugural address as Lord 
Rector of the University, is described with 
spirit :-— 

“ Tt was a high day in the College. The grave 
professors themselves, although some of them were 
keenly opposed to Campbell, seemed excited, in a 
measure, by the scene; and the students, espe- 
cially those of us who had voted for him, were in a 
state of uncontrollable enthusiasm. How I longed 
to see the poet, whose poems I had read amidst 








the wilds of my birthplace, and most of which, 








indeed, I had by heart! The Common Hall was 


crowded to suffocation. We students were fortu- 
nate in possessing, in our red gowns, a right of 
entrée. It was Campbell’s native city, and he had 
never, we think, made a public appearance there 
before. He had left it a poor youth, and now re- 
turned in the full blaze of fame, and to be received 
with rapture by the élite of its inhabitants. I was 
lucky enough to get into a position within a yard 
of the head of the seat which he occupied. I saw 
the pale, thin, sensitive-faced poet, with those 
black beaming eyes, rising up to bespeak the 
breathless assembly. I noticed that tremble in his 
voice and manner of which his biographer speaks 
in describing this scene, which left him, however, 
as he proceeded. I remember the effect produced 
by some of his better passages. When he said, 
for instance, that he was ‘far from wishing to 
damp the spirit of the boy:poet,’ a hundred young 
ingenuous faces instantaneously sparkled up as if 
in a gleam of sudden sunshine, and a hundred 
hearts beat out a whisper, ‘Perhaps J may be a 
Campbell and a Lord Rector yet.’ I noticed a 
certain dryness in the looks of the professors—the 
preliminary prayers of the Principal seemed goldly 
said ; and I was told that at some of the more am- 
bitious passages, such as that in which he describes 
the various accomplishments and attainments of the 
poetic mind, like the various colours ‘blending 
into the white light of inspiration,’ a sneering 
smile was seen to pass over Sandford’s counte- 
nance. The speech was, on the whole, as a com- 
position, slight and hurried, and was compared 
unfavourably with Lord Brougham’s elaborate 
address, delivered two years before ; although I 
heard poor Tom Atkinson, the bookseller and poet, 
truly saying, in his own shop an hour after, that 
there were some things in Campbell’s speech that 
Brougham never could have said, at the same time 
mouthing out, in his usual theatrical style, the 
opening sentence of Jeffrey’s rectorial oration, 
‘On an occasion on which Burke is reported to 
have faltered, and Adam Smith to have remained 
silent, well might it have become me to have fol- 
fowéd thé example of the latter.’ ” 


We suspect the gleanings of Campbell's 
‘Table-Talk’ in the succeeding pages to be 
apocryphal ; and also the conversation said 
to have taken place with Dr. Andrew Thom- 
son about Robert Burns. The Colloquies 
with Christopher North we equally regard as 
imaginary, but they are ably written, and 
the spirit of the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane’ has 
been happily caught in some of them. Speak- 
ing of Campbell, Wilson is made to say:— 

“*He. has wondrous genius; and as a lyrist 
yields only, in Scotland, or in England, Ireland, 
and the modern world, to Burns and to Schiller. 
His is true ‘Greek fire ;’ so chaste and pure, as 
well as keen and ardent. In his better Odes, and 
in portions of ‘Gertrude of Wyoming,’ I could no 
more think, or dare, to alter one of their words, 
than I durst dream of dashing out a star from the 
Pleiades, or of cutting away his belt from Orion. 
Nor was this perfection the effect of polish merely, 
but of the patrician nature of his genius. How a 
boy from the High-street of Glasgow could ever, 
and so early, display a taste as refined as that of 
Athens in, her best age, I can in no other way ex- 
plain. '““His’ ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ full as it is of 
youthful falsetto and flourish, is full also of this 
innate aristocracy ; its very bombast is regal. The 
mystical fudge of the imitators of Coleridge and 
Shelley has kept Campbell out of sight of late ; 
but the ‘star that bringeth howe the bee,’ will re- 
appear again in her own meek western hermitage. 
What can be better, more graceful, more elegant, 
yet unpretending and simple in its beauty, than 
such love-stanzas as those to ‘Caroline?’ What 
cultured strength, again, like ‘beechwood in the 
blast,’ in his -stanzas on a ‘Scene in Bavaria!’ 
What tremulous finish in his lines on ‘Painting,’ 
and his ‘ Field Flowers!’ What chastened pro- 
phecy, what subdued inspiration, like the half-un- 
folded wing of an angel, in his ‘Lines to Emi- 
grants!’ What light but unspeakably beau- 
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tiful touches in ‘Gertrude’ like the stealthy 
strokes of a superhuman artist, anxious to be un- 
known, yet unable to resist the temptation of 
leaving the beauty-marks of heaven on the canvas! 
And what Horatian daring in his ‘ Lines to 
Kemble!’ Homeric daring in his ‘ Hohenlinden,’ 
and ‘ Lochiel’s Warning!’ and Dante-like daring 
in his ‘Last Man!’ The critic must be a sense- 
less fellow who classes Campbell with such an 
elegant moth as Rogers, such a bright butterfly as 
Moore, or even with Beattie and Gray, whom he 
incomparably excels both in beauty and in power.” 


At a later period Mr. Gilfillan seems to 
have studied at Edinburgh, and gives sketches 
of the great characters of the Scottish metro- 

lis. Two men are described as then rising 
into notice; the ill-health of one of whom has 
darkened a life of bright promise, and the 
other has already passed away after a brief 
but brilliant career—Samuel Brown and Ed- 
ward Forbes :— 


“This winter I went occasionally to a short 
eourse of lectures given in conjunction by two 
—s men of great promise—Samuel Brown and 

ward Forbes. Edward Forbes, since the well- 
known Professor of Natural History, first in 
King’s College, London, and afterwards, till his 
premature and lamented death, in Edinburgh, 
was then a conspicuous character on the streets 
and in the saloons of the Modern Athens. He 
was a thin, sharp-faced youth, with long black 
hair, and was often seen walking arm in arm 
with one Cunningham —a promising geologist, 
long since dead, whose hair, as profuse as 
Forbes’, but of a bright yellow colour, formed a 
piquant contrast. Both belonged to a gay and 
brilliant clique of young philosophers, who called 
themselves the ‘ Order of Truth,’ and wore a par- 
ticular badge, consisting of a red riband, with a 
silver triangle, inscribed with the three Greek initial 
letters ¢. 0. #., which were supposed by the ini- 
tiated to stand for Zpwe, ofvoc, paOnoic... Forbes 


was an interesting, if hardly an eloquent lecturer, ’ 


His forte was distinct, exhaustive statement, both 
of principles and facts. His powers of classification 
and research were compared by his friends to those 
of Cuvier, and had he lived, he might probably have 
fulfilled their prophecy. . He was in private, I 
understood, a very delightful person. Samuel 
Brown was much more of the enthusiast and the 
man of genius. He had a pale, sickly, but expres- 
sive face, immense elasticity of body, a voice not 
strong, but musical, and which, as he went on, 
became tremulous with impassioned enthusiasm— 
language dashed with a slight affectation of Cole- 
ridgeism—and, latterly, of Carlyleism, but copious, 
adventurous, and highly eloquent—and a manner 
in which you did not know whether more to 
admire the abandonment and impulse—the torrent 
and tempest of feeling—or the taste, tact, and 
temperance which gave the whirlwind an aspect of 
‘smoothness.’ Some of his highly-wrought pas- 
sages and perorations produced greater effects on 
his audience than anything I almost ever heard. 
I saw even mechanics become pale, then flush like 
fire, and then get pale again, as he was ‘sounding 
on his dim and perilous way,’ especially once when 
he was describing the possible annihilation of the 
universe, he the while annihilating allisound and 
breath in his hearers, and leaving them’conscious 
of nothing but a voice, warbling the elegy of the 
vast All. He had, even then his detractors, who 
accused him of conceit, clap-trap, affectation ; but 
they, too, were sometimes obliged to feel, if they 
did not acknowledge, the power and charm of his 
eloquence. I never heard him again till his ap- 
pearance at the Great Philosophic Feed in Edin- 
burgh, November, 1846. This course of lectures 
waz not successful. Neither he nor Forbes was 
then sufficiently known, and there were more 
people inclined to wonder, at the presumption of 
the two young men than to appreciate their elo- 
quence, insight, knowledge, and genius.” 


Of Edinburgh, apart from its physicab fea- 
tures, the book gives no very dy ing ac- 





count, especially as regards the tone of its 
present literary and intellectual life. But of 
this Mr. Gilfillan’s judgment may be deemed 
little worth, seeing how he names in the same 
sentence Christopher North and Sydney 
Yendys! Few of the recent or actual nota- 
bles of Edinburgh are natives of the place :— 


“Chalmers was from Fife, and St. Andrews had 
been his Alma Mater. Wilson was a Paisley 
man, and had been educated in Glasgow. Andrew 
Thomson, of St. George’s, was born in Sanquhar. 
At present, almost all the celebrities of the modern 
Athens were originally natives of the provinces. 
Dr. Guthrie is a Brechin man; John Bruce is 
from the same place; Professor Blackie is an 
Aberdonian ; Candlish is from the West, and so 
we think is Cunningham ; Alexander Smith and 
Sydney Yendys, both now resident in Edinburgh, 
were both born in other parts of the land ; Hugh 
Miller comes from Cromarty. With the exception 
of Hume, Jeffrey, and Sir Walter Scott, Edin- 
burgh has never reared a really great literary 
character. Nor has she appreciated some of the 
greatest of Scotland’s children. Carlyle’ was 
laughed out of her, not for his infidelity, and his 
stern dogmatic conceit, but for his oddities, 
Wilson was long looked at with an ungracious eye, 
had to fight his way inch by inch, and is even yet, 
by the general Edinburgh public, rated far below 
Macaulay, who should have been a native of 
Edinburgh, for he is, next to Jeffrey, the 
express image of that city, both in its merits 
and in its vital deficiencies. What has checked 
and chilled original genius in the capital of 
Scotland, has been the prevalence and the fear 
of criticism. Lockhart, in his ‘Life of Scott,’ has 
truly and graphically described the talk of the 
notables in Edinburgh as remarkable for its cold 
acuteness; its elaborate and incessant discussion 
of logical points ; its want of heart, geniality, and 
abandonment.” 

Not altogether in keeping with this opi- 
nion of Lockhart, nor with Sydney Smith’s 
story about his overhearing his neighbours 
in a quadrille talking metapheesically about 
“love in the aibstract, Mr. Gilfillan reports 
that— 


“Tntellectual puppyism, in short, is, and has 
long been, the erying sin of Edinburgh coteries. 
An eternal stream of small-talk goes on about 
phrenology, physical science, mesmerism, music, 
and art ; and the talk, on all such subjects, is gene- 
rally as shallow as it is endless. ‘Have you been 
at the Exhibition?” ‘Have you heard the new 
singer at the Italian Opera?’ ‘ Have you seen the 
fine new picture of Noel Paton’s?’ are the perpe- 
tual questions.” 

Amidst much that is offensive in style, as 
well as trifling and foolish in matter, it will 
be seen from the foregoing extracts that Mr. 
Gilfillan’s book has passages that will afford 
entertainment to literary readers. 





Fashionable Life; or, Paris and London. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

FasnronaBte life in Paris and London pro- 

mises a pretty wide range for a novelist, and 

Mrs. Trollope is a writer who ought to make 

ood use of such a subject. Taking as the hero- 
ine a rich heiress, the only daughter of a city 
millionaire, she introduces her into society in 
both eapitals, and, after describing a variety 
of events that befel her, marries her to the 

ounger son of a noble house, with whom she 
had become acquainted in the early part of 
the story. It is only in the beginning of the 
first volume, however, and at the end of the 
third, that the Hon. Henry Octavius Hamil- 
ton appears on the scene. The cause of his 
disappearance, and of his not sooner being 
united to Clara Holmwood, the young, rich, 





and beautiful heiress, forms the peculiar fea. 
ture in this, as distinguished from multi 
of otherwise similar tales. Having gai 
the affections of Clara, and drawn her to de. 
clare her preference to an extent that would 
have been unseemly in a woman of less wealth 
and attractiveness, the young man draws 
back in an unexpected and perplexing man. 
ner, Clara, now an orphan, as well as her aunt, 
and an aged clergyman, who had been her 
tutor, and is her Mentor throughout the 
story, come to the conclusion that family pride 
is the real bar to the union. It turns out in 
the end that the conjecture was only partially 
right, the pride being of a somewhat refined 
and visionary kind. Hamilton personally 
eared nothing for mere birth, and would have 
married a tradesman’s daughter as soon as 4 
eeress in her own right, but he had a morbid 
fear lest this match might be ascribed to mer. 
cenaty motives, and scandal thereby be 
brought upon his own family. His father, 
though an earl, was poor, and he was the 
eighth child. Had Clara been poor he would 
have married her at all hazards, but being 
rich he shrunk from the match, making him. 
self unhappy and her unhappy, the result of, 
a mixed feeling of honourable sense of duty 
and foolish regard to the opinions and remarks 
of the world. Tearing himself away from the 
scene of his perplexity, he goes to settle in 
Australia, and, apparently, there is an end of 
the affair. The story then goes on to narrate 
the incidents of Clara’s life, first in London 
and then in Paris, whither she goes in com- 
ee with a widow and her young daughter, 
y Amelia and Miss Annie Wharton, the 
alliance being formed on terms of mutual be- 
nefit, Lady Amelia giving the prestige of her 
nam¢ and the entrée into Parisian rey! 
while Miss Holmwood’s wealth provided the 
means for carrying on their campaign. Th 
agreed well, and a pleasant circle was forme 
with the account of the members of which 
the larger part of the tale is occupied. Be- 
sides balls, dinner parties, the opera, and 
other entertainments, Mrs. Trollope finds in 
spirit-rapping, table-turning, and_ seh 
iscussion, themes for filling up various chap- 
ters. An old English beronet, an uncle of 
Lady Amelia, introduces agreeable visitors, 
one of whom, a young Frenchman, becomes 
the lover of Annie Wharton. When the 
time for serious proposal and business arrange- 
ments arrives, it appears that Victor Dor- 
mont is only a clerk in a Joint-Stock Mining 
Company, such as the mania for speculation 
is constantly calling into existence. The 
names of the directors, however, were most 
distinguished, and the company was generally 
wate as one of the most flourishing of the 
day. Clara, who was deeply interested in the 
welfare of her friend Annie, in an evil hour 


was induced by one of the directors to ad- 
vance money to make Victor a partner in the 


concern. She signed her name without the 
knowledge of any of her own friends. Victor 
was married, and all went merry as @ mar: 
riage bell for about a year. Without going 
into details, it is pot to tell that then the 
erash came, the commercial bubble burst, 
Victor, who knew nothing of the secretly- 
given signature, killed himself on finding that 
his benefactress was involved to the extent 0 
her whole fortune, and a general break-up of 
the Parisian circle takes place. Clara, w! 
her friends, take refuge in the village of which 
she had purchased the living for her old tutor 
as soon as she had come into possession of her 
property, With what was saved from 
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wreck of her wealth they contrived to make 
fliemselves contented and comfortable in this 
teverse of fortune. It so neppeted that the 

uire of the parish was an old college friend 
of Hamilton, and he had written to him the 
fomantic story, without dreaming how near 
the subject of it was to his correspondent. 
Tn due time Hamilton is in England at the 
side of his still loved and still loving Clara, 
and explanations take place, one scene of 
which we give, as describing, in Mrs. 'Trol- 
lope’s own words, the mainspring of the plot 
of the tale :— 

«Why, Clara! Why should we ever again 
attempt to delude each other? I have ventured 
to tell you, dearest, many strange truths. I have 
told you, that though I loved, I had not sufficient 
strength of character to marry you, while you were 
rich, and I was poor. I think not that I should 
have yielded to this feeling, which after all was but 
avery pitiful one, I think not that I should have 
yielded to it, had I stood alone. But the idea of 
my poor father mastered me! He had endured so 
many difficulties amongst us all, rather than sub- 
mit to anything in the way of assistance, which he 
deemed derogatory to his long-cherished nobility, 
that I had not courage to do what might bring an 
imputation on his disinterested character, as well 
ason my own. I had seen one active young brother 
after another doomed to gentlemanlike poverty, 
rather than accept of any occupation that compro- 
mised his aristocracy ; and to be the first of my 
tacé who should act as a free man, instead of sub- 
mitting slavishly to be a noble one, required a firm: 
fess of character which, at that time, I certainly 
did not possess. Had you been poor, my position 
would have been comparatively free from diffi- 
calties ; for such was my opinion of the almost 
sublime superiority of your character, when com- 
pared with that of any other woman with whom I 
had ever conversed, and so great was my confi- 
dence in my own firmness and courage, that I was 
quite capable of imagining and proposing the very 
wildest schemes of philosophical poverty and inde- 
pendence that ever entered the head of an ena- 
moured boy to conceive! But the energy and 
freedom of spirit which this sort of independence 
enired, was of a very different quality from that 
which would have enabled me to tell my father and 
thy brothers that they were mistaken in their 
Rotions respecting what was really noble, and what 
a very small fraction of the human race had agreed 
among themselves to call so. I was at that time 
utterly incapable of venturing to utter such doc- 
trines in a circle so dear to me, but where I knew 
that every voice would be raised against me.’ 

***And do you think these voices would. be 
heard on the contrary side, were you to propose 

marry me now, and that for no other reason 
than because I have lost my fortune? returned 
a shaking her head with rather a melancholy 


* *Even so, the opposition would now cease to 
be of the same painfully suspicious nature. They 
uld no longer shrink from the connexion from 
idea that money was more precious in my eyes 
an unsullied name.’” 
. How far the illustration of this preference 
8 worth being made the subject of a novel 
our readers may now judge for themselves. 
In managing the incidents of the tale the 
Writer’s usual skill is shown, and her usual 
power of depicting disagreeable as well as 
agreeable characters. Of the former there is 
avery repulsive group in the family of the 
doctor who attended Clara’s father in his last 
ess, and ingratiated himself so far as to be 
meointed the guardian of the heiress. Till 
e came of age a miserable life she led in the 
use of Doctor Brixbourg, and his vulgar 
wife and ambitious daughter. Mrs. Trollope 
always seems to find pleasure in dwellin 


dis able personages of this iad: 
We should mention that a momentary inter. 


—— to the quiet tenor of the close of the 
tale arises from the arrival of a friend of Vic- 
tor Arnaud, with the signature of Clara res- 
cued from the archives of the mining com- 
any. So she is a great heiress after all, but 
amilton is wiser now, and his love is not 
diminished by the convenient accompaniment 
of wealth. All this makes a feadlable story 
in the hands of a writer so experienced as 
Mrs. Trollope; but there is too much of the di- 
dactic and narrative style, as distinguished from 
the dramatic, in the Hitogue, and somewhat 
tedious disquisitions are too often spoken and 
written by the personages of the tale. Neither 
does the Bee fifi the expectations suggested 
by the title-page, of a novel either satirical or 
descriptive of ‘ Fashionable Life.’, 





Life of George Washington. By Washington 
Irving. Vol. III. H. G. Bohn. 
Havine fully noticed the early portion of 
this work on the appearance of the first two 
volumes (‘ L. G.’ 1855, p. 387 ; 1856, p. 115), 
we have now merely to report the progress of 
the narrative. The first volume brought the 
story of the revolutionary war down to the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill, concluding with a 
review of the state of affairs at that juncture. 
The second volume related the events that 
occurred from the time of Washington being 
appointed to the command of the American 
army down to the close of the year 1779. 
In the third volume the events of the war 
become more and more exciting, and the 
biography of Washington is merged more 
thoroughly in the history of the time. Still 
in the foreground of every polities? and mili- 
tary scene appears the noble figure of the 
soldier patriot. Americans may well be proud 
of the manner in which the story of their war 
of independence is being now told, whilst 
Englishmen may be pleased that what to them 
is humiliating in the course or issue of the 
conflict is narrated by a writer so generous 

and sympathising as Washington Irving. 

At the close of 1776, the British com- 
manders, after being out-generalled, at- 
tacked, and defeated, had been nearly driven 
out of the Jerseys, and were now hem- 
med in and held in check by Washington 
and his handful of men “ castled among the 
heights of Morristown.” In England the 
Tory statesmen continued to talk con- 
temptuously of the rebels, and even their own 
friends looked on the struggle with little an- 
ticipation of success :— 

‘‘The news of Washington’s recrossing the De- 
laware, and of his subséquent achievements in the 
Jerseys, had not reached London on the 9th of 
January. ‘The affairs of America seem to be 
drawing to a crisis,’ writes Edmund Burke. ‘The 
Howes are at this time in possession of, or able to 
awe the whole middle coast of America, from 
laware to the western boundary of Massachusetts 
Bay ; the naval barrier on the side of Canada is 
broken. A great tract is open for the supply of 
the troops; the river Hudson opens a way into 
the heart of the provinces, and nothing can, in all 
probability, prevent an early and offensive cam- 
paign. What the Americans have done is, in their 
circumstances, truly astonishing ; it is indeed in- 
finitely more than I expected from them. But, 
having done so much for some short time, I began to 
“entertain an opinion that they might do more. It 
is now, however, evident that they cannot look 
standing armies in the face. They are inferior in 
everything—even in numbers. ere seem, by 
the best accounts, not to be above tén or twelve 
thousand men at most in their grand army. The 





rest arémilitia, and not wonderfully well composed 





or disciplined. They decline a general engage- 
ment ; prudently enough, if their object had been 
to make the war attend upon a treaty of 
terms of subjection ; but when they look further 
this will not do, An army that is obliged at all 
times, and in all situations, to decline an ¢ 
ment, may delay their ruin, but can never defend 
their country.’ * 

By this time, however, Cornwallis and the 
Howes had begun to hold “ the undisdciplined 
rebeis” in greater respect, an the style, 
fruits of the Fabian policy of Washington 
were soon to appear. The negotiations for 
the exchange of prisoners after the affair of 
Trenton, and the determination shown by 
Washington to secure equal terms and treat- 
ment on both sides, gradually led to the war 
being conducted according to civilized and 
systematic usages. On the subject of the 
alleged cruelties inflicted on the American 

risoners about this period, Mr. Irving in- 
clines to the belief that the reports were not 
exaggerated, though he exculpates the British 
generals. After referring to the corre- 
spondence between Lord Howe and General 
ashington, he says :— 

“We have quoted this correspondence the more 
freely, because it is on a subject deeply worn into 
the American mind; and about which we have 
heard too many particulars, from childhood up- 
wards, from persons of unquestionable veracity, 
who suffered in the cause, to permit us to doubt 
about the fact. The Jersey Prison-ship is prover- 
bial in our revolutionary history ; and the bones 
of the unfortunate patriots who perished on board, 
form a monument on the Long Island shore. . The 
horrors of the Sugar House converted into a 
prison, are traditional in New York; and the 
brutal tyranny of Cunningham, the provost mar- 
shal, over men of worth confined in the common 
jail, for the sin of patriotism, has been handed 
down from generation to generation. 

“That Lord Howe and Sir William were igno- 
rant of the extent of these atrocities we really be- 
lieve, but it was their duty to be well informed. 
War is, at best, a cruel trade, that habituates those 
who follow it to regard the sufferings of others 
with indifference. There is not a doubt, too, that 
a feeling of contumely deprived the patriot 
prisoners of all sympathy in the early stages of the 
Revolution. They were regarded as criminals 
rather than captives. The stigma of rebels seemed 
to take from them all the indulgences, scanty and 
miserable as they are, usually granted to prisoners of 
war. The British officers looked down with 
haughty contempt upon the American officers 
who had fallen into their hands. The British 
soldiery treated them with insolent scurrility. It 
seemed as if the very ties of consanguinity ren- 
dered their hostility more intolerant, for it was 
observed that American prisoners were better 
treated by the Hessians than by the British. It 
was not until ourceuntrymen had made themselves 
formidable by their successes that they were treated, 
when prisoners, with common decency and hu- 
manity.” 

The early months of 1777 found Washing- 
ton busily occupied in levying troops to re- 
place the constantly fluctuating militia. To 
get supplies as well as reimforcements 
his whole energies were tasked, and the 
earnest calls for the support of the govern- 
ment remind us of Wellington’s si = 

als when left to his own resources in 

eninsula :— 

“Tt is not in my power,” he writes, “‘to make 
Congress fully sensible of the real situation of our 
affairs, and that it is with difficulty I can keep the 
life and soul of the army together, In a word, 
they are at a distance ; they think it is but to say 
presto, begone, and everything is done ; they seem 
not to have any conception of the and 

lexity of those who have to execute.” 


With which side, however, ultimate victory 
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would rest, the simple facts referred to in the 
following paragraph gave assurance. It was 
the old’ battle of the Puritans and the Cava- 
liers fought over again on American ground, 
and’ the training of the patriot troops of 
Washington was akin to that which enabled 
Cromwell to resist and overcome the fiery 
valour of Rupert :— 


‘*A striking contrast was offered throughout 
the winter and spring between the rival com- 
manders, Howe at New York, and Washington at 
Morristown. Howe was a-soldier by profession. 
War with him was a career. The camp was for 
the time, country and home. Easy and indolent 
by nature, of convivial and luxurious habits, and 
somewhat addicted to gaming, he found himself in 
good quarters at New York, and was in no ‘hurry 
to leave them. The Tories rallied around ‘him. 
The British merchants residing there regarded. him 
with profound devotion. His officers, too, many 
of them young men of rank and fortune, gave a 
gaiety and brilliancy to the place ; and the wealthy 
royalists forgot, in a round of dinners, balls, and 
assemblies, the hysterical alarms they had once 
experienced under the military sway of Lee. 

**Washington, on the contrary, was a patriot 
soldier, grave, earnest, thoughtful, self-sacrificing. 
War, to him, was a painful remedy, hateful in 
itself, but adopted for a great national good. To 
the prosecution of it all his pleasures, his comforts, 
his natural inclinations and private interests were 
sacrificed ; and his chosen officers were earnest 
and anxious like himself, with their whole thoughts 
directed to the success of the magnanimous struggle 
in which they were engaged. 

**So, too, the armies were contrasted. The 
British troops, many of them perchance slightly 
metamorphosed from vagabonds into soldiers, all 
mere men of the sword, were well clad, well 
housed, and surrounded by all the conveniences of 
a thoroughly-appointed army with a ‘rebel 
country’ to forage. The American troops, for the 
most part, were mere yeomanry, taken from’ their 


rural homes ; ill sheltered) ill clad,vill fedjiend-il' 


paid, with nothing to reconcile them to their hard- 
ships but love for the soil they were defending, 
and the inspiring thought that it was their:country. 
Washington, with paternal care, endeavoured ‘to 
protect them from the depraving influences of a 
eamp. ‘ Let vice and immorality of every kind be 
discouraged as much as possible in your brigade,’ 
writes he in a circular to his brigadier-generals ; 
‘and, as a chaplain is allowed to each regiment, 
see that the men regularly attend divine worship. 
Gaming of every kind is expressly forbidden, as 
being the foundation of evil, and the cause of 
many a brave and gallant officer’s ruin.’ ” 


Among the difficulties of the American 
commander-in-chief, not the least urgent was 
the procuring good officers, or men who had 
any experience in the technicalities of war. 
Foreigners now had begun to seek admission 
nto the army, expecting that they would at 
once obtain rank corresponding to what they 
had held in their own countries :— 


‘Some came with brevet commissions from the 
French government, and had been assured by Mr. 
Deane, American commissioner at Paris,,that they 
would have the same rank in the American army. 
This would put them above American officers of 
merit and hard service, whose commissions were of 
more recent date. One Monsieur Ducoudray, on 
the strength of an agreement with Mr. Deane, ex- 

to have the rank of major-general, and to 
be put at the head of the artillery. Washington 
deprecated the idea of entrusting a department on 
which the very salvation of the army might 
depend, to a foreigner, who had no other tie to 
bind him to the interests of the country than 
honour ; besides, he observed, it would endanger 
the loss to the service of General Knox, ‘a man of 
great military reading, sound judgment, and clear 
perceptions. He has conducted the affairs of that 
department with honour to himself and advantage 


to the public, and will resign if any one is put over 
him.’” 

Ignorance of the English language was 
another obstacle to the employment of foreign 
officers :— 

** «They seldom,’ writes Washington, ‘bring 
more than a commission and a passport; which 
we know may belong to a bad as well as a good 
officer. Their ignorance of our language, and their 
inability to recruit men, are insurmountable ob- 
stacles to their being engrafted in our Continental 
battalions ; for our officers who have raised their 
men, and have served through the war. upon pay 
that has not hitherto borne their expenses, would 
be disgusted if foreigners were put over their head ; 
and I assure you, few or none of these gentlemen 
look lower than field officers’ commissions.’ ” 


After describing Conway, an Trish officer, 
who had been long in the service of France, 
and was made general of brigade by Washing- 
ton, a confidencé which was grossly and 
treacherously abused, Mr. Irving mentions a 
name that will be ever remembered with 
honour :— 


‘* A candidate of a different stamp had presented 
himself in the preceding year, the gallant, generous- 
spirited Thaddeus Kosciusko. He was a Pole of 
an ancient and noble family of Lithuania, and had 
been educated for the profession of arms at a mili- 
tary school at Warsaw, and subsequently in 
France. Disappointed in a love affair with a 
beautiful lady of rank with whom he had attempted 
to elope, he had emigrated to this country, and 
came provided with a letter of introduction from 
Dr. Franklin to Washington. 

‘** What do you seek here?’ iuquired the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

‘“**To fight for American independence.’ 

*** What can you do? 

‘* «Try me.’ ; 

‘‘ Washington was pleased with the curt, yet 
comprehensive reply, and with his chivalrous air 
band spirit; and at once received him into 
his family as an aide-de-camp. Congress shortly 
afterwards appointed him an engineer, with the 
rank of colonel. He proved a valuable officer 
throughout the Revolution, and won an honour- 
able and lasting name in our country.” 


Lafayette is another officer here honour- 
ably distinguished, though at the time the 
cause of some embarrassment to the com- 
mander-in-chief :— 

‘* Lafayette, in his memoirs, describes a review 
of Washington’s army which he witnessed about 
this time. ‘Eleven thousand men but tolerably 
armed, and still worse clad, presented,’ he said, 
‘a singular spectacle; in this parti-coloured and 
often naked state, the best dresses were hunting 
shirts of brown linen. Their tactics were equally 
irregular. They were arranged without regard to 
size, excepting that the smallest men were the 
front rank ; with all this, there were good-looking 
soldiers conducted by zealous officers.’ 

‘* € We ought to feel embarrassed,’ said Washing- 
ton to him, ‘in presenting ourselves before an 
officer just from the French army.’ 

“¢Tt is to learn, and not to instruct, that I 
come here,’ was Lafayette’s apt and modest reply ; 
and it gained him immediate popularity. 

**The marquis, however, had misconceived the 
nature of his appointment; his commission was 
merely honorary, but he had supposed it given 
with a view to the command of a division of the 
army. This misconception on his part caused 
Washington some embarrassment. The marquis, 
with his characteristic vivacity and ardour, was 
eager for immediate employ. He admitted that 
he was young and inexperienced, but always ac~ 
companied the admission with the assurance that, 
so soon as Washington should think him fit for the 
command of a division, he would be ready to enter 
upon the duties of it, and, in the mean time, 
offered his services for a smaller command. 





‘What the designs of Congress respecting this 
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gentleman were, ‘and what line of conduct I am to 
pursue to comply with their design and his ex. 
pectations,’ writes Washington, ‘1 know not, and 
beg to be instructed.’ ~ * * 

‘*Tt-was intimated to Washington, that he wag 
not bound by the tenor of Lafayette’s commission to 
give him a command ; but was at liberty to follow 
his own judgment in the matter. This still left 
him in a delicate situation with respect to the 
marquis, whose prepossessing manners and self. 
sacrificing zeal inspired regard ; but whose extreme 
youth";.and inexperience necessitated caution, 
Lafayette, however, from the first, attached ‘him. 
self to Washington with an affectionate reverence, 
the sincerity of which could not be mistaken, and 
soon won his way into a heart, which, with all its 
apparent coldness, was naturally confiding, and 
required sympathy and friendship; and it isa 
picture well worthy to be hung up in history—this 
cordial and enduring alliance of the calm, dignified, 
sedate Washington, mature in years and wisdom, 
and the young, buoyant, enthusiastic Lafayette. 

* 


* * * * 


‘* Washington rode at the head of the troops at- 
tended by his numerous staff, with the Marquis 
Lafayette by his side. ‘The long column of the 
army; broken -into divisions and brigades, the 
pioneers with their axes, the squadrons of horse, 
the extended trains of artillery, the tramp of steed, 
the bray of trumpet and the spirit-stirring sound of 
drum and fife, all had an imposing effect on a 
peaceful city unused to the sight of marshalled 
armies. The disaffected, who had been taught to 
believe the American forces much less than they 
were in reality, were astonished as they gazed on 
the lengthening procession of-a host, which, to 
their unpractised .eyes, appeared innumerable; 
while the Whigs, gaining fresh hope and animation 
from the sight, cheered the patriot squadrons as 
they, passed. 

“Having. marched through Philadelphia, the 
army continued on to Wilmington, at the con 
fiviencq of Christiana Creek and the Brandywine, 
where Washington sét up his head-quarters, his 
trdops''‘being encamped on the neighbouring 
heights.” 


We have not space to give any detailed 
account of the subsequent movements. of. this 
army, but turn now.to mark the fate of the 
army with which Burgoyne had invaded the 
North. Immediately before the final. catas- 
trophe there occurred some incidents which 
are related by Mr.-Irving with much effect, 
such as the scene at the burial of General 
Fraser; who had been killed in the battle of 
the 7th October :— 


“‘ Burgoyne saw that nothing was left for him 
but a prompt and rapid retreat to Saratoga, yet m 
this he wasdelayed by a melancholy duty of friend- 
ship : it was to attend the obsequies of the gallant 
Fraser, who, according to his dying request, was 
to be interred at six o'clock in the evening, 
within a redoubt which had been constructed on a 
hill. 

“Between sunset and dark, his body was borne 
to the appointed place by grenadiers of his divi- 
sion, followed by the generals and their staffs. 
The Americans seeing indistinctly what, in the 
twilight, appeared to be a movement of troops up 
the hill and in the redoubt, pointed their artillery 
in that direction.. ‘Cannon-balls flew around and 
above the assembled mourners,’ writes the Baroness 
Riedesel, who was a spectator from a distance. 
‘Many .cannon-balls flew close by me, but my 
whole attention was engaged by the funeral scene, 
where I saw my husband exposed to imminent 
danger. This indeed was not a moment to be ap- 
prehensive for my own safety. General Gates 
protested afterwards, that had he known what was 
going on, he would have stopped the fire imme 
diately.’ ; 

‘*We have the scene still morefeelingly described 
by Burgoyne :— 

‘« «The incessant cannonade during the cere 
mony; the steady attitude and unaltered. voice 
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with which the chaplain officiated, though fre- 
quently covered with dust which the shot threw 
up on all sides of him; the mute, but expressive 
mixture of sensibility and indignation upon every 
countenance ; these objects will remain to the last 
of life upon the mind of every man who was pre- 
sent. ‘The growing darkness added to the scenery, 
and the whole marked a character of that juncture 
which would make one of the finest subjects for 
the pencil of a master that the field ever exhibited. 
fo the canvas and to the faithful page of a more 
important historian, gallant friend ! I consign thy 
memory. There may thy talents, thy manly virtues, 
their progress and their period, find due distinction ! 
and long may they survive, long after the frail 
record of my pen shall be forgotten !’ ” 

At nine P.m., the funeral being over, the 
retreat commenced :— 


‘The rain fell in torrents ; the roads were deep 
and broken, and the horses weak and half-starved 
from want of forage. At daybreak there was a 
halt to refresh the troops and give time for the 
bateaux laden with provision to come abreast. In 
three hours the march was resumed, but before 
long there was another halt, to guard against an 
American reconnoitring party which appeared in 
sight. When the troops were again about to 
march, General Burgoyne received a message from 
Lady Harriet Ackland, expressing a wish to pass 
to the American camp, and ask permission from 
General Gates to join her husband.” 


Major Ackland, of the Grenadiers, had 
been severely wounded in the action and 
taken prisoner. Burgoyne was astonished at 
the proposal of Lady Harriet, but her affec- 
tin and heroism were rewarded by safely 
reaching her husband, and being received by 
General Gates ‘“ with all the humanity and 

that her rank, her merits, and her 
fortune deserved.” Her passage that night 
down the river in an open boat, her bein 
challenged by the American outposts, apd her 
arrival in the camp, form a romantic. episode. 
in the sad chapter of the fate of Burgoyne’s 
va The dangers to which other women 
in the retreating army were exposed are 
described from the narrative of the Baroness 
de Riedesel, who has given graphic sketches 
of what she saw and endured. Burgoyne 
was at last brought to bay on the shore of the 
Hudson.— 

“Burgoyne was now reduced to despair. His 
forees were diminished by losses, by the desertion 
of Canadians and royalists, and the total defection 
of the Indians ; and on inspection it was found 
that the provisions on hand, even upon short 
allowance, would not suffice for more than three 
days. A council of war, therefore, was called of 
all the generals, field-officers, and captains com- 
manding troops. The deliberations were brief. 
All concurred in the necessity of opening a treaty 
with General Gates, for a surrender on honourable 
tems. While they were yet deliberating, an 
@ghteen-pound ball passed through the tent, 
— across the table round which they were 


“Negotiations were accordingly opened on the 
13th, under sanction of a flag. Lieutenant Kings- 
ton, Burgoyne’s adjutant-general, was the bearer 
a note, proposing a cessation of hostilities until 
terms could be adjusted. 

“The first terms offered by Gates were, that the 
@emy should Jay down their arms within their in- 

ents, and surrender themselves prisoners 
of war. These were indignantly rejected, with an 
Bimation that, if persisted in, hostilities must re- 
commence 


“Counter-proposals were then made by General 

, and finally accepted by General Gates. 

ing to these, the British troops were to 
march out of the camp with artillery and all 
the honours of war, to a fixed place, where they 
Wee to pile their arms at a word of command 


| Cochrane, the surgeon-general and physician 


a free passage to Europe upon condition of not 
serving again in America, during the present war. 
The army was not to be separated, especially the 
men from the officers ; roll-calling and other regu- 
lar duties were to be permitted ; the officers were 
to be on parole, and to wear their side-arms. All 
private property to be sacred; no baggage to be 
searched or molested. All persons appertaining 
to or following the camp, whatever might be their 
country, were to be comprehended in these terms 
of capitulation. = i in 

‘The British army, at the time of its surrender, 
was reduced by capture, death, and desertion, from 
9000 to 5752 men. That of Gates, regulars and 
militia, amounted to 10,554 men on duty; be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 being on the sick-list, or ab- 
sent on furlough. 

‘«By this capitulation, the Americans gained 
a fine train of artillery, 7000 stand of arms, and 
a great quantity of clothing, tents, and military 
stores of all kinds.” 

The tidings of the capitulation of Burgoyne 
led to important results on European politics 
as well as on the progress of the war. The 
action of the French cabinet was greatly 
quickened, and the conclusion of the treaty, 
for which Franklin was the chief negotiator, 
was hastened. Sir William Howe was 
shortly afterwards superseded by Sir Henry 
Clinton, who assumed the command at Phila- 
delphia, where the British army was closely 
watched by Washington. The leading events 
of this period of the war are well known to 
all readers of history. Thestorming of Stony 
Point is the last seene described in the pre- 
sent volume. We conclude with a letter in 
which the mode of life at American head- 
quarters is sketched, a letter, says Mr. Ir- 
ving, which is “almost the only instance of 
sportive writing in all Washington’s corre- 
spondence.” It is addressed to Dr. John 
of the army :— 

** Dear Doctor,—-I have asked Mrs. Cochran 
and Mrs. Livingston to dine with me to-morrow ; 
but am I not in honour bound to apprize them of 
their fare? As I hate deception, even where the 
imagination only is concerned, I will. It is need- 
less to premise that my table is large enough to 
hold the ladies. Of this they had ocular proof 
yesterday. To say how it is usually covered is 
more essential ; and this shall be the purport of 
my letter. 

‘¢ Since our arrival at this happy spot, we have 
had a ham, sometimes a shoulder of bacon, to 
grace the head of the table: a piece of roast beef 
adorns the foot ; and a dish of beans or greens, 
almost imperceptible, decorates the centre. When 
the cook has a mind to cut a figure, which I pre- 
sume will be the case to-morrow, we have two 
beefsteak pies, or dishes of crabs, in addition, one 
on each side of the centre dish, dividing the space 
and reducing the distance between dish and dish 
to about six feet, which, without them, would be 
about twelve feet apart. Of late he has had the 
surprising sagacity to discover that apples will 
make pies, and it is a question, if, in the violence 
of his efforts, we do not get one of apples instead 
of having both of beefsteaks. If the ladies can 
put up with such entertainment, and will submit 
to partake of it on plates once tin but now iron 
(not become so by the labour of scouring), I shall 
be happy to see them.” 

The repulse of the French general D’Es- 
taing, at Savannah, and eR a disasters, 
put an end to the hopes that Washington had 
formed of co-operation from the French fleet 
in an expedition against New York. Sir 
Henry Clinton was encouraged by the same 
events to assume the offensive, and the year 
1779 closed with more uncertainty as to the 
issue of the well-sustained contest. 











their own officers, They were to be allowed 
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Hope to Angola. By the Rev. Francis Fleming, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

The Poetical Works of the late Alfred Johnstone Hollings. 
worth. With the Life of the Author, Vol. 1. Saunders 
and Otley. 

Outlines of Theoretical Logic. Designed for a Text-book in 
Schools and Colleges. By C. Mansfield Ingleby, M.A. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 

The Seven Kings of Rome: an Easy Narrative abridged 
from the First Book of Livy. By Josiah Wright, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Pebbles from Parnassus. Laver. 


The Sper ting Capabilities of Ireland. By a Deputy Lien- 
tenant of the County of Waterford. Dublin: Hodges, 
Smith, and Co. 


ONE of the most formidable obstacles to original 
historical research, has been the great difficulty 
which the inquirer has experienced in determining 
where and how to seek for his materials. The mate- 
rials themselves have from age to age been stored up 
in rich variety and ample abundance ; but their very 
extent has too often prevented their being made 
generally available, from the want of guide-books 
which would declare at once their nature and their 
place of deposit. In his Manual for Genealogists, 
Mr. Sims has provided a very admirable literary 
chart, precisely of the character most required, 
and eminently calculated to be of real utility and 
value. This volume advances boldly in front of 
many other important works of the same class 
which have of late made their appearance, and, 
by a judicious system of classification, combined 
with simplicity of plan, it has been enabled to con- 
centrate within its pages a truly astonishing amount 
of information. The various records, charters, rolls, 
collections, and documents, of whatsoever kind, 
which are preserved in our public depositories, are 
carefully described, and their principal contents are 
¢leatly set forth. .Manuscripts and printed books are 
p alike/ineluded within the author's comprehensive 
plan; and his lists consist of selections from 
works of either class, so formed as to comprise the 
most important authorities which bear upon each 
division of his subject. To attempt more than to 
form such a selection was impossible within the 
limits which had been fixed for this volume; for, so 
numerous are the written memorials which past 
ages have bequeathed to us, that a mere catalogue 
of them, with our various historical publications, 
complete alike in every department and in all 
details, would form a work of ample size, and could 
only be produced by the conjoint labours of many 
persevering compilers extended over a prolonged 
period. The great merit of Mr. Sims’ book is derived 
from the discriminating judgment with which its 
contents have been selected from the vast mass of 
materials which furnished them, no less than from 
their extent, variety, and lucid arrangement. The 
book itself may be designated a General Index to 
the General Indexes of British Documentary Re- 
mains ; and as such it will secure to the author 
the grateful acknowledgments of every student 
who is either a ‘‘genealogist, a topographer, an 
antiquary, or legal professor,” or one who delights 
to derive historical information from the very 
fountain“héad of the great stream of history. 
Mr. Fleming’s book on Southern Africa does 
not profess to be an original narrative of travel, so 
much as a compiled description of the country, 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Angola. Some 
years’ experience, however, as a missionary have 
qualified the author for the work, and enabled him 
to select authentic and useful information fer the 
guidance of travellers, emigrants, and temporary 
residents in the districts described. Av 
map by J. Arrowsmith is prefixed to the volume, 
which is also illustrated, we cannot say embellished, 
by some barbarously executed woodcuts, from good 
designs supplied by the aathor. 

Volume i. of the Posthumous Poetical Works 
of Alfred Johnstone Hollingsworth contains 











only 
a slight instalment of a threatened deluge of verse. 
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The editor tells us that “it is only about a third 
part, about 4000 lines of his latest and largest 
work, ‘Childe Erconwold,’ the whole of which 
consists of about 10,000 to 12,000 lines.” Further, 
the editor announces his purpose of publishing all 
the smaller manuscripts after the 12,000 lines of 
‘Childe Erconwold’ are completed. ‘ More than 
two years,” he adds, ‘‘have been occupied in making 
arrangements and in deciphering the little that 
we now bring before the public.” If Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth were alive there might be a chance of 
the editor being relieved from his labour, and of 
reviewers being saved from the task of perusing 
works so voluminous. But a will and a bequest of 
the author render the publication imperative. Mr. 
Hollingsworth even provides for the allotment of 
the profits of his works, making no question as to 
the certainty of their large sale. ‘Childe Ercon- 
wold’ is 4 lay supposed to be sung by afi exiled 
Saxon minstrel after the Norman conquest. There 
are some really good passages in the first part of 
the poem, but dispersed rarely through intermi- 
nable pages of irregular rhyme. The brief biogra- 
phical memoir prefixed to the poem will be read 
with interest, as it gives the outlines of a strange 
and sad little tragedy of true life; if the whole 
history of Alfred Hollingsworth be not an ingenious 
invention for the purpose of a preface, and poet 
and editor both mythical personages. But the 
‘expense of printing the volume in the handsome 
manner in which it is brought out renders the ex- 
planation given the more credible, and Mr. E. 
elladew, a Baltic merchant, not unknown in the 
City, vouches for the authenticity of the latter part 
of the story of the poet, with whom he became ac- 
quainted at Wisby, in the island of Gothland. 

An compiling his Outlines of Theoretical Logic, 
Mr, Ingleby has taken advantage of the discoveries 
and researches of the late Sir William Hamilton, 
and founds his system mainly on the new analytic 
of that distinguished philosopher. The treatise 
being confined to Logic proper, or the formal laws 





of the syllogism, does not embrace the doctrine of 
Hodple, nor the exposition of Enthymemes and 
rites. Most of the ordinary tteatises ‘on (logic 
invade the domains of Language, Rhetoric, and 
Philosophy. Mr. Ingleby keeps constantly in 
view that Logic proper deals only with terms and 
propositions as symbols, without reference to the 
subject matter or the meaning of the language. 
The explicit quantification of the predicate, the solu- 
tion of opposed propositions, and the reduction of 
the thirty-six moods in each figure to nine essential 
moods, are among the distinguishing characteristics 
of the treatise. In the treatment of logical oppo- 
sition and the principle of the eongruity of syllo- 
pm some novelty will be found. As a text-book 
or schools or colleges, the Outlines of Mr. Ingleby 
have some advantages over other books on the 
subject ; but we must add, that the simplification 
of some of the processes in this system will confirm 
the opinions of those who maintain the comparative 
inutility of theoretical logic, except as an academic 
exercise. 

A new Latin Construing Book is compiled by 
Mr. Josiah Wright, head master of Sutton Cold- 
field Grammar School, from the early chapters of 
Livy, embracing the story of the Seven Kings of 
Rome. Without reference to the legendary or 
historical nature of the facts of the narrative, there 
is no doubt that the first book of Livy iadmirably 
fitted for exercising beginners in construing, from 
the simplicity and purity of the style. Mr. Wright 


to keep down all vermin,—when game will inevit- 
ably get up. It is said that the Irish peasantry 
have a superstitious regard for weasels and such 
small] deer, and refrain from molesting them. The 
results of more relentless treatment of vermin in 
various localities are described in this treatise. 
Paying so much per head of vermin brought, in, 
is the best way to get rid of beasts and birds of 
prey. The introduction of several kinds of game 
now unknewn in Ireland could. be easily effected. 
On the fishing of Ireland the author also gives some 
interesting statements. How far the encourage- 
ment of sporting will lead to social evils among 
the classes not concerned in the benefits or amuse- 
ments connected with game, is kept out of view by 
the writer. In some parts of Ireland the landlords 
have enough to do to live peaceably without any 
fresh cause of ill-will on the part of the peasantry. 
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York Clearing Houses, and on the London Railway Clear- 


of India and the Cotton Districts of Nagpore. By Lieut.- 
The. Church of England Schoolmaster. By the Rev. John 
Freeman, M.A. Longman and Co. 
Remarks on the Morality of Dramatic Compositions: with 
particular Reference to ‘ La Traviata,’ Fc. Chapman. 
Mr. Bassace’s brochure on the statistics of 
Clearing-houses, now an important department of 
banking and other commercial business, comprises 
the reprint of a paper on the Clearing-house, read 
before the Statistical Society, and an appendix of 





has appended copious notes, expository and critical, 
but eschewing historical illustration or discussion. 

The little volume of verse, published under the 
modest alliterative title of Pebbles from Parnassus, 
contains some pieces of merit, and those which are 
less marked by literary art still possess the spirit 
of true poetry. The June Song, and the lines on 
Children at Play among the Tombs, we like best 
of the minor pieces. 

The author of the little treatise on the Sporting 
Capabilities of Ireland maintains that game of all 
kinds ought to exist in far greater abundance, and 
points out the best mode of increasing the resources 
of the island in this respect. The principle is simply 




















documents on kindred subjects. Among these 
supplementary papers is an account of the system 
on which the business at the London Clearing-house 
is conducted, reprinted from a statement formerly 
drawn up for the Economy of Manufactures. From 
the ‘ United States Economist’ is given a report 
by Mr. George Lyman, the managef of the 
Cléaring-house at New York. Some notice is 
also given of the Railway Clearimg-house, from a 
pamphlet by its director, Mr. K. Morison. ‘The 
success of this establishment,” Mr. Babbage re- 
marks, ‘‘renders it highly probable that some 








commerce or of 








analogous system of organization might be applied 
fen great advantage to other departments of | 





The navigation of the River Godavery by 
steamers, as suggested by Lieut.-Col. Grimey, 
would materially assist in developing the 1. 
sources of that region of India. 
of the plan we must refer those who are interested 
in the subject to the pamphlet, the writer of which 
was for many years stationed at Nagpore, and is 
well acquainted with the localities described and 
referred to. The absence of over-sanguine feeling 
or of exaggerated statement gives us some conf- 
dence in Colonel Grimes’ judgment :—‘“ TI believe,” 
he says, ‘‘most undertakings of the sort hava 
rather to be supported than return a profit in 
their earlier stages ; and although this holds out 
prospects and advantages which may constitute 
it an exception, yet; when we consider that a great 
part of the country through which the line would 
pass is in a wild uncultivated state ; that there 
are few or no towns which can at present be con- 
New Hditions sidered places of trade on the whole route, though 
ions. ‘ : 
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The absence, however, of such ad- 
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course abounds in sensible and suggestive matter, 
Col. Grimes, Allen and Co. and teachers of either sex will derive advantage 
from its perusal. 

The tone and object of the Remarks on the 
Morality of Dramatic Compositions may begathered 
from the concluding sentences :—‘‘In a dramatic 
composition, popular in this summer of 1856, the 
heroine—a lady, a princess, —is made to say, that 
if she were jealous she would transform her 
self into a wild beast, and revel in teating her 
victim limb from limb. And the long and loath- 
some tirade in which thesé demoniacal, super- 
naturally atrocious sentiments—so dangerous and 
corrupting in their influence ! y- 
expressed, Was approvingly quoted by admirin 
critics: And whilé the Tartuffes and Phariseé 
strain at such gnats as La Traviata, the 
bolt such camels as Medea, harness and al 
The writer of the Remarks thinks that the vocation 
of the journalists who have condemned La Travata 
in less reputable than that of the unfortunate 
class referred to in the story, “the hiring of the 
mind to support any cause, irréspective of its justice 
or injustice, being the vilest of p 
writer, apparently some youthful 
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‘Westminster Review’ school, thinks that con- 
science is the product of education and other acci- 
dental circumstances, and maintains sundry other 
startling assertions, such as that “patriotism is an 
imposition and a sham,” and ‘‘ the present system 
of society is rotten from the summit to the base.” 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE LATE REV. DR. BUCKLAND. 


Tak announcement of the death of Dr. Buckland 
will be recorded with regret in scientific annals, 
though he has been for some years removed from 
public life by mental disease. With the history of 
modern geology his name will ever be conspicu- 
ously associated, and great has been his influence 
on the advancement of that young and vigorous 
branch of science in this country. 

William Buckland, the eldest son of the Rev. 
Charles Buckland, Rector of Templeton and 

sham, county of Devon, was born at, Axminster, 
March 12th, 1784. After receiving his. early 
education at Winchester school, in 1801: he entered 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, as a scholar on the 
Exeter foundation. He took his degree of B.A. 
in 1805, and in 1808 was elected a Fellow of his 
College. From early life he showed zeal in the 
study of natural history, and at College had the 
reputation of considerable attainments in mineralogy 
and geology. 

In 1813, Dr. Buckland was appointed reader in 
mineralogy to the University of Oxford, and in the 
same year he joined the Geological Society. His 
first published memoir in the ‘ Transactions’ of the 

iety was written conjointly with Dr. Conybeare 
(now Dean of Llandaff), ‘ Descriptive Notes of a 
Tour in Ireland, with Sections of Fifty Miles of the 
Trish Coast,’ which appeared in the third yolume of 
the ‘Transactions.’ The papers read in several 
successive years attest the activity of Dr. Buckland 
in geological pursuits, and indicate the subjects 
Which specially occupied his attention. In March, 
1815, he gave a ‘ Description of an Insulated 
Group of Rocks of Slate and Greenstone in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, near Appleby.’ 
(Vol. iv. p. 105.) In January, 1816, he gave a 
Description of a Series of Specimens of the Plastic 
Clay near Reading, Berks, with Observations on 
the Formations to which these Bedsbelong.’ (Vol. iv. 
P. 277.) In March of the same year, a paper was 
read ‘On the Paramandra, a singular Fossil Body, 
found in the Chalk of the North of Ireland, with 
General Observations upon Flints in Chalk, tending 
to illustrate the History of their Formation.’ (Vol. 
ly lay «. In 1818 he was appointed Reader in 
Geo! ogy at Oxford, and his influence from this 
time in diffusing a taste for scientific pursuits was 
Steatly felt in the university. By his lectures, 
were marked by lucid exposition and com- 
renensive views, and by the Geological Museum, 
Which was indebted to his zeal for its chief attrac- 
tions, a taste for geology sprung up in Oxford. In 
the same year he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 


The startling announcements of geologists as to 
the age of the earth, and the supposed discrepancy 
between their doctrines and the Mosaic record, at 
this time engaged much attention, and Dr. 
Buckland, from his position, seemed almost called 
upon to give some public explanation. In 1820, 
he delivered before the University of Oxford a 
lecture, afterwards published under the title of 
‘Vindicie Geologieew, or the Connexion of 
Geology with Religion vindicated.’ Besides the 
general defence of the science in this lecture, Dr. 
Buckland attempted to demonstrate that the facts 
discovered by it are reconcilablewith the scriptural 
accounts of the Creation and of the Deluge. How 
far Dr. Buckland’s lecture was either original or 
satisfactory on these points may now be questioned, 
but the defence was at the time beneficial, and 
removed from many minds the jealousy that had 
been springing up against the modern school of 
geology. 

Meanwhile Dr. Buckland was occupied with a 
variety of practical observations and researches. 
In May, 1820, he read before the Geological 
Society a ‘Notice on the Geological Structure of 
Part of the Island of Madagascar,’ founded on a 
collection transmitted to Lord Bathurst by 
Governor Farquhar in the preceding year, and 
also ‘Observations on some Specimens from the In- 
terior of New South Wales, collected during Mr. 
Oxley’s Expedition to the river Macquarie, in 
the Year 1818.’ (Vol. v. p. 476.) In the same 
volume is published a memoir ‘ On the Quartz Rock 
of the Lickey Hill, in Worcestershire, and of the 
Strata immediately surrounding it.’ The principal 
interest of this paper lay in the supposed evi- 
dences of a recent deluge, afforded by the gravel- 
beds of Warwickshire and Oxfordshire, and of the 
valley of the Thames from Oxford to London. An 
appendix contained analogous proof of diluvial 
action, gathered from various authorities. 

In 1822, he communicated to the Royal Society 
the well known account of the Fossil Remains at 
Kirkdale, Yorkshire, a memoir for which the 
Society awarded to him the Copley Medal. This 
paper was extended the next year into his treatise 
on the ‘ Reliquie Diluviane,’ or observations on 
organic remains attesting the action of a universal 
deluge. The progress of discovery led to the rejec- 
tion of some of his conclusions on this subject by 
men of science, and Dr. Buckland himself retracted 
many of his opinions, The reputation gained in 
this field, however, probably was the chief ground 
of his being afterwards selected as one of the 
Bridgewater essayists. 

One of the most valuable of Dr. Buckland’s con- 
tributions to practical geology was a paper on ‘The 
South- Western Coal District of England,’ published 
in the ‘Geological Transactions’ for 1825. This 
descriptive memoir is still referred to as a standard 
work in science. In the same volume appears a 
paper ‘On the Excavation of Valleys by Diluvial 
Action,’ as illustrated by a succession of valleys 
which intersect the South Coast. of Dorset and 
Devon; and ‘Notes on the Megalosaurus,’ or 
great fossil lizard of Stonesfield. (Vol. xxi. 
p- 390.) Among Dr. Buckland’s subsequent 
communications to the Geological Society, pale- 
ontological subjects occupied a prominent place. 
We give a list of the papers printed in the second 
and third volumes of the second series of the 
Society’s ‘ Transactions ’— 

‘On the Formation of the Valley of Kingsclere, 
and other Valleys, by the Elevation of the Strata 
that enclose them; and on the Evidences of the 
Original Continuity of the Basins of London and 
Hampshire,’ (ii. 11.) ‘Geological Account of a 
Series of Animal and Vegetable Remains, and of 
Rocks, collected by J. Crawfurd, Esq., on a 
Voyage up the Irawadi to Ava in 1826 and 1827; 
and W. Clift, Esq., F.R.S.’ ‘On the Fossil Re- 
mains of two New Species of Mastodon, and of 
other Invertebrated Animals found on the left bank 
of the [rawadi,’ (ii. 24; 25.) ‘On the Cycadeoidee, 
a Family of Fossil Plants found in the Oolite 
Quarries of the Isle of Portland,’ (ii. 27.) ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Secondary Formations between 





Nice and the Col di Tendi,’ (iii, 8.) ‘On the Dis- 





covery of a New Species of Pterodactyl in the Lias 
at Lyme Regis,’ (iii. 11.) ‘On the Discovery of 
Coprolites, or Fossil Feces, in the Lias at Lyme 
Regis, and in other Formations; and a Letter 
from Dr. Prout to Dr. Buckland respecting the 
Analysis of the Fossil Faces of Ichthyosaurus, and 
other Animals,’ (iii. 12, 13.) ‘On the Occurrence 
of Agates in Dolomitic Strata of the New Red 
Sandstone Formation in the Mendip Hills,’ (iii. 
19.) ‘On the Discovery of Fossil Bones of the 
Iguanodon in the Wealden Formation of the Isle 
of Wight and in the Isle of Purbeck,’ (iii. 20.) 

Most of these Memoirsareaccompanied by plates. 
The fourth volume contains a Memoir by Dr. 
Buckland, and Sir H. Dela Beche ‘On the Geology 
of the Neighbourhood of Weymouth, and the 
adjacent parts of the Coast of Dorset,’ with a 
large coloured map and coloured sections. Of 
the Paleontological Papers, one which excited at 
the time the greatest interest, was that ‘On the 
Discovery of Coprolites at Lyme Regis,’ with the 
announcement of the origin of these before myste- 
rious deposits. In 1825, Dr. Buckland resigned 
his Fellowship of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
which he had held since 1808, being presented to 
the College living of Stoke Charity, in Hamp- 
shire, and soon after was promoted to a Canonry 
of Christ Church, marrying in the same year 
a daughter of Mr. Morland, of Sheepstead House, 
Abingdon. In 1832 he was President of the 
British Association at its first meeting in Oxford. 
In 1836 appeared the Bridgewater Treatise 
‘On Geology and Mineralogy, considered with re- 
ference to Natural Theology.’ We have been told 
that the long delay in the appearance of this work, 
the last published of the series, arose from the 
author having destroyed the whole of his manu- 
script after it was completed, and re-written it 
more to his own satisfaction. With the exception 
of the Bridgewater Treatise, and the work ‘On the 
Geological Evidences of the Deluge,’ the only 
separate publication of Dr. Buckland’s with which 
we are acquainted was ‘ A Sermon on the Sentence 
of Death at the Fall,’ published in 1839. Of the 
papers published elsewhere than in the ‘Trans- 
actions’ of the Royal and the Geological Societies, 
the most important was one ‘On the Structure of 
the Alps,’ in the ‘ Annals of Philosophy,’ in which 
he showed, for the first time, the comparatively 
recent origin of some of the crystalline rocks of 
that region. 

Dr. Buckland became a Fellow of the Geological 
Society, as we have already stated, in 1813. He 
was twice President of the Society, and his anni- 
versary addresses on these occasions are printed in 
the Society's Journal. He was also a Fellow of 
the Linnean. In 1847 he was appointed a Trustee 
of the British Museum, in the geological collection 
of which he had long taken an active interest, 
having procured for it some of the finest paleon- 
tological specimens which are among its treasures. 
Of the institution of the Museum of Practical 
Geology he was also one of the active promoters. 

In theological learning Dr. Buckland showed no 
unusual attainments, and his ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments he owed to his general reputation as an 
author and man of science. To the Deanery of 
Westminster he was appointed by Sir Robert Peel 
in 1845, on the promotion of Dr. Samuel Wilber- 
force to the see of Oxford. In obtaining for the 
publie greater facilities for inspecting the monu- 
ments in the Abbey, and in other proposals that 
came before the venerable and conservative Chap- 
tert, the influence of the liberal Dean proved of 
good service. 

With respect to the habits and character of Dr. 
Buckland, much might be collected from the nume- 
rous anecdotes which are rife amongst his friends. 
It would, however, be as difficult to convey toa 
stranger an adequate idea of his personal charac- 
teristics as it would be superfluous, considering the 
large circle of associates to whom they are abun- 
dantly known, and by whom they will hy Bo 
remembered. We might, indeed, recall the 
gossip which used to tell of his adventures with 
that geological celebrity of Lyme Regis, Mary Ann 
Anning, in whose company he was to be seen 
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wading up to his knees in search of fossils in the 
blue lias—of his breakfast-table at his lodgings 
there, loaded with beefsteaks and belemnites, tea 
and terebratulz, muffins and madrepores, toast 
and trilobites, every table and chair, as well as the 
floor, occupied with fossils, whole and fragmentary, 
large and small, with rocks,: earths, clays, and 
heaps of books and papers — his breakfast-hour 
being the only time that his collectors could be 
‘sure of finding him at home, to bring their con- 
‘tributions ‘and receive their pay; of his dropping 
his hat and handkerchief from the mail, to stop the 
-coach and secure a fossil; of the old woman who, 
‘finding him asleep on the top of a coach, relieved 
his pockets of a quantity of stones, judging from 
‘his conversation that he was a madman, about to 
drown himself; of his travelling-carriage, built 
extra strong for the heavy loads it had to carry, 
and fitted up in the forepart with a furnate and 
implements for assay and analysis. We might 
also remind our readers of scenes in the Geological 
Section of the British Association, when the rise of 
Dr. Buckland was the signal for general hilarity, 
as he proceeded to draw forth from a blue bag, 
‘filled with oddities not always of a purely scientific 
‘kind, his quaint’ specimens, accompanied by 
quainter descriptions, gradually drawing from 
their learned reserve his amused associates, and 
inspiring the circle with the geniality of a temper 
that even then began to border upon eccentricity. 
Those Noctes Geologic, too, at Somerset House, 
will long be memorable, when Sedgwick, and 
Lyell, and Owen, with other great men now no 
more, used to meet in animated debate,’ Buckland 
-ever among the foremost in the friendly fray ! 
And so has passed away another of the select band 
which Sir Roderick Murchison, himself a worthy 
survivor, loves to call the ‘‘Old Guard” of 
geology. 





ROMAN ARMY SURGEONS.* 


Proressor Srupson’s pamphlet on the Roman 
army, surgeons is a neat classical feather in the 
_author’s medical cap. . The-late Sir George Bal: - 
lingall, Professor of Military Surgery in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, asked Dr. Simpson one day 
whether the Romans had regular army-surgeons. 
He had made the same inquiries in various quar- 
ters without satisfactory replies. Dr. Simpson 
turned his attention to the subject, and the result 
was a statement, which was privately printed and 
Circulated at the time, and is now revised and ex- 
, tended for publication. In none of the common 
works on Roman antiquities, asin those of Rossini, 
Kennett, Adam, Smith, Ramsay, is there any in- 
formation to be found on the subject. Nor are 
there in the Roman classics themselves very dis- 
tinct allusions to the medical arrangements of the 
army. “In fact, the only passages,” says, Dr. 
Simpson, “with which I am acquainted, relating 
at all to the subject, consist of a casual remark in 
one of the military epistles of Aurelian ; two inci- 
dental legal observations contained in the law 
writings of Modestinus, and in the Codex of Jus- 
tinian ; an allusion by Vegetius to the medical care 
and expense of the sick in camp.; and an expres- 
sion by Galen as to the opportunities for ana- 
tomical observation presented to the physicians 
during the German wars.” After quoting and 
commenting on these several passages, .Dr,.Simp- 
son refers to.miscellaneous notices of military 
medicine and surgery in the Greek as well as 
Roman classics, from the days of Podalirius and 
Machaon, renowned in Homeric history. Monv- 
mental memorials have remarkably supplied the 
deficiency of direct literary evidence as to the 
medical staff of the Roman army, at least in im- 
perial times. At Housesteads, in Northumberland, 
_a tablet was found, which the First Tungrian 
_Cohort had raised to the memory of their MEepicus 
Orpinarius. This tablet is in the Museum at 
Newcastle. ‘‘Several mopumental and votive 
tablets have been discovered in other parts of the 
old, Roman world, affording further evidence of the 
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"as ‘we have already adduced in relation 


Roman troops being provided with a medical staff. 
In Gruter’s great work on Roman inscriptions, 
there are copies of at least three inscriptions, in 
which physicians of cohorts (medici cohortum) are 
mentioned. One of these inscriptions (p. 219, 3) 
bears the name of a physician who had the same 
nomen gentilicium as the medical officer of the 
Tungrian Cohort, who died at Housesteads, viz., 
‘M. JULIUS INGENUUS MEDIC. COH. II. vic.’ The 
tablet, which was found at Rome, contains a votive 
imperial inscription from twelve or thirteen 
persons, and among others, from the physician 
to the second ‘Cohors Vigilum.’ Another of 
the inscriptions of Gruter is specially interest- 
ing in relation to its date, for it was cut at 
the commencement of the reign of Domitian, and 
in the year of the consulship of F. Flavius Sabinus, 
which year chranologists know to have been the 
eighty-third of the Christian era. We are, conse- 
quently, afforded evidence by this inscription that 
before the end of the first century, at least, —how- 
ever much earlier,—medical officers were appointed 
to the Cohorts of the Roman army. The inscrip- 
tion itself is upon an altar or votive tablet, dedi- 
cated by SEXTUS TITIUS ALEXANDER, physician of 
the fifth Pretorian Cohort, to Aisculapius, and the 
safety of his fellow-soldiers. A copy of this altar 
and its inscription is given in the accompanying 
plate, fig. 2. The stone seems to have been found 
at Rome. Another altar, discovered also at Rome, 
and inscribed in the same terms to A’sculapius, is 
given by Gruter (p. 68, 2). In this instance, the 
dedicator is SEXTUS TITIUS, medical officer to 
the sixth Preetorian Cohort, and he erects it for 
the health of the fellow-soldiers of his Cohort, in 
conformity with a vow which he had undertaken.” 
Copies of the inscriptions on these altars are given 
in the pamphlet. Dr. Simpson has also collected, 
from various works on classical antiquities, many 
miscellaneous illustrations of Roman military medi- 
cine and surgery. With regard to the Roman 
navy, Dr. Simpson remarks that ‘‘ the contingen- 
cies of a naval, as compared with a military life, 
render the preservation of such monumental prpofs 
othe 
‘existence of army medical officers, much less likely 
in relation to the existence of medical officers in 
the fleet. Indeed, I am only aware of the discovery 
of one ancient tablet referring to the naval medical 
service. In his late splendid work on the Latin 
inscriptions found in the kingdom of Naples, 
Mommsen has given a careful copy of the tablet in 
question. The inscription upon it was first, I be- 
lieve, published by Marini. The tablet itself, which 
is now placed in the antiquarian collection at 
Dresden, was originally discovered in the Elysian 
fields, near Baiae; and consequently in the vici- 
nity of the famous Pontus Julius, and the station 
of the imperial Misenian fleet. The inscription on 
the stone bears that M. SATRIUS LONGINUS, physi- 
cian to the three-banked ship or trirem, the CUPID, 
and those, or the heirs of those freed by Julia 
Venerias, his wife, erected the tablet to the manes 
of this deserving lady. 
D. M. 
IVLIZ VENERIZ. 
M. SATRIUS LONGIN 
MEDIC. DVPL. III. CVPID 
ET, IVLIA VENERIA LIBER 
HER. BEN. MER 
FECER 
‘*In the preceding inscription LONGINUS is desig- 
nated Medicus Duplicarius. The term duplicarius in 
this as other inscriptions signifying that, by the 
length or superiority of his service, he was entitled to 
double pay and rewards. The ‘duplex stupendium’ 
and ‘duplex frumentum’ is. repeatedly alluded to 
by Livy, Virgil, and other classical authors, as a 
military reward accorded to the more deserving 
soldiers and officers. of the army; and the corre- 
sponding adjective ‘duplicarius’ not unfrequently 
occurs in old Roman inscriptions.” Dr. Simpson, 
by his varied learning, as well as his professional 
ability, restores something of the reputation which 
medicine gained from the Sydenhams, Heberdens, 
and Boerhaaves of other days. 





By J. Y. Simpson, M.D. 
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GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


GrorGE Busk, Esq. F.R.S., has been elected 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
to the Royal College of Surgeons, and Professor 
Quekett has been elected Conservator of the Hun- 
terian Museum, vice Professor Owen, F.R.S., a 
pointed Chief of the Natural History Department 
in the British Museum. 

The University of Halle has conferred the hono- 
rary degree of Doctor of Divinity on the Rey, 
William Cureton, Canon of Westminster, in. con. 
sequence of services rendered to theological litera. 
ture, in editing and illustrating the Arabic and Sy- 
riac MSS. of the British Museum. Yale College, 
U.S., has conferred the Degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon the Hon. Charles Sumner. 

The Astley Cooper prize of 3001., presented 
triennially through the College of Surgeons, has 
this year been awarded to Dr. W. B. Richard- 
son, for his researches on the Coagulation of the 
Blood. ‘ 
Mr. William Hasledine Pepys, the well-known 
philosophical-instrument maker of the Poultry, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society for nearly half a 
century, having been elected in 1808, died: on 
Sunday last, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
He was chiefly distinguished for his chemical 
knowledge and acquirements, and was the author 
of various improvements in chemical apparatus. 
He sat on several occasions in the Council of the 
Royal Society, and contributed the following 
papers to the Society’s Philosophical Transactions : 
‘A New Eudiometer, accompanied with Experi- 
ments, elucidating its Application,’ 1807; ‘On 
Respiration,’ 1809 (W. Allen and Pepys) ; ‘An 
Account of an Apparatus on a peculiar con- 
struction for performing Electro-magnetic Ex- 
periments,’ 1823; ‘On the Respiration of Birds,’ 
1829 (Allen and Pepys). Mr. Pepys was also a 
Fellow, of the Linnean Society, and contributed, 
as late ag 1848, to the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ 


@paper §Qn the Respiration of the Leaves of 


Plants.’ 

The Edinburgh obituary of this week contains 
the name of Dr. Boyd, one of the masters of the 
High School of that city, and a classical scholar of 
considerable reputation. James Boyd wasa native 
of Paisley, where he received his early education. 
At Glasgow College he distinguished himself, gain- 
ing the Blackstone prize as the best Latin scholar 
of his year. In 1825 he was appointed House Go- 
vernor of Heriot’s Hospital at Edinburgh, and in 
1829 one of the classical masters of the High 
School, an office which he filled with much ability. 
A biographical sketch in the ‘Scotsman,’ by a 
writer who seems to have known Dr. Boyd well, 
mentions various circumstances illustrative of the 
excellence of his character, and the esteem in which 
he was held by his pupils and by his fellow citizens. 
His literary labours were chiefly confined to editing 
works for educational use. In 1834, he prepared 
for the press an improved edition of ‘ Adam’s Ro- 
man Antiquities,’ which has been fifteen times 
reprinted. He subsequently edited ‘Potter's Gre- 
cian Antiquities ; Anthon’s ‘Sallust,’ with addi- 
tional, notes and examination questions ; Authon’s 
‘Select Orations of Cicero,’ with additional notes ; 
Anthon’s ‘Horace,’ with additional notes ; Jacob's 
‘Greek Reader,’ with additional matter ; and last, 
but not least important or meritorious, Bishop 
Porteus’s ‘Summary of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,’ with definitions, synopses, and examina- 
tion questions, supplied by the editor. J 

The twenty-third session of the ‘Congres Scien- 
tifique de France’ will be held at Rochelle, and will 
open on the first of September. Among other in- 
teresting questions proposed for discussion are the 
following :—‘ What part did Santogne take during 
the long contentions of the French and English ? 
-—‘ Are we acquainted with any documents relating 
to the ancient migrations to the coast of Armorica ! 

The Bombay papers announce that a native 
gentleman has, through the medium of the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, offered a Prize of 500 





rupees to the writer of the best Essay on the fol- 
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lowing subject :—“‘ Traits in the English character 
which contribute to the Commercial Prosperity of 
England, and those in the Indian which hinder 
that of India.” The conditions are— 1. The essay 
to be in English, not exceeding in size fifty pages 
of the ‘Bombay Quarterly Review,’ and to be 
accompanied by a free Guzerathee translation. 
Competition opened to all. 2. Each essay to bear 
a distinguishing motto, duplicate of which, with 
the writer's name attached, must accompany, in 
a separate sealed cover, addressed to the Director 
of Public Instruction. The essay to be sent in on 
or before the Ist of November next. 3. Any 
sentence or clause taken from any printed book, 
or from any composition not claimed as original by 
the writer of the essay, must be marked with 
inverted commas. 4. No prize to be awarded 
unless the best essay ‘‘be considered by the ex- 
aminers a good contribution to Indian literature.” 

The successful ascent of Mount Ararat by five 
Englishmen, last month, is an event memorable 
more from the historical celebrity of the mountain, 
than from the physical difficulties of the perfor- 
mance. Already the fame of the exploit has spread 
throughout the East, the people of these regions 
having always believed the ascent to be impossible, 
and there is no record or tradition of the sum- 
mit having ever before been reached. The height 
js said to be 17,223 feet above the level of the 
sea, and 14,300 above the plain; from base of 
cone to summit about 6000 feet. Lesser Ararat, 
which was also ascended by the same party, is 
18,093 feet above the sea. The names of the 
adventurous Englishmen are Major Stuart, Major 
Alick, J. Fraser, the Rev. Walter Thursby, Mr. 
James Theobald, Jun., of Winchester, and Mr, 
John Evans, of Darley Abbey, Derbyshire. Major 
Stuart, who writes the account sent to ‘The 
Times,’ states his belief that the summit is an 
extinct crater filled with snow, and the protruding 
rocks ate described as presenting the marks"of 
comparatively recent volcanic action. The rocky 
ridges are either basalt or tufa, and some bits of 
pumice were found on a spot near the summit, 
which still emits a strong sulphureous smell. We 
hope the travellers have brought away with them 
some fragments of the rocks for the satisfaction of 
geologists. 

An appeal was lately made in behalf of the family 
of the late Henry Cort, the inventor of improve- 
ments in the iron manufacture, which have added 
vastly to the national wealth. It is intended that 
the case shall be brought next session before Par- 
liament, and meanwhile the .appeal is made to 
alleviate the immediate distress of the inventor's 
only surviving and aged son. Mr. Mushet, the 
secretary of the fund, says, “‘So many distin- 
guished peers as well as commoriers have 
amassed large fortunes, and are deriving princely 
revenues from the gratuitous use of the pud- 
dling furnace and grooved roller, that I am quite 
ata loss whether to attribute the continued dis- 
regard of these obligations to mere apathy or to 
actual ignorance of the arts which supply their 
riches.” Mr. Mushet states that a contribution 
from iron masters, of one-twentieth part of a far- 
thing in the pound on their profits for the last 
twenty-five years, would produce a sum amply 
providing fur the family of the inventor to whom 
they chiefly owe their wealth. 

During some recent repairs of South Burlingham 
Church, Norfolk, a curious mural painting has been 
laid bare by the scraping of the walls. The sub- 
Ject is Becket’s murder, a very popular one in an- 
cient ecclesiastical edifices in England. The paint- 
ing 18 a fresco, and of much better execution than 
ordinary. From the costume in which the figures 
are represented, it appears to have been executed 
in the reign of Richard II., the characters, as was 

practice with our ancestors, and, indeed, 
throughout Europe in the middle ages, being drawn 
In the costume of the day. Becket is depicted 
kneeling before an altar, on which stands a chalice. 
A cross-bearer, probably the faithful attendant, 
Edward Gryme, holds a processional cross in one 
hand, while the other is held up in horror at the 
sacrilegious outrage. Becket, in full attire for the 





mass, is assailed by his murderers, who are all at- 
tacking him at once. One stabs the prelate with 
his sword, another is inflicting a gash with. the 
edge of his weapon. He is armed also with a 
shield, charged with a bend engrailed between two 
crescents, all within a bordure engrailed. A third 
figure strikes the victim with an axe, his left hand 
grasping a dagger. This personage, by the bear on 
his shield, is clearly Fitz-Urse. A fourth figure is 
drawing his sword, a circular buckler hanging by 
his side. Two of the knights have vizors, and their 
hauberks of mail show beneath their tightly fitting 
jupons. Their feet have long pointed steel sol- 
lerets, and their hands are defended by gauntlets. 
The swords are suspended from richly ornamented 
baldricks. It is very plain that the murder of 
Becket was once a very popular. representation in 
our churches. In the church of Preston, in Sussex, 
a wall painting of this subject was discovered some 
years since, and was represented in fac simile in 
the ‘ Archeologia.’ It is alsorepresented on many 
medieval seals and rings. <A large silver thumb- 
ring, with the name of Nicholas de Chaddesden, 
was found in the Thames off Lambeth Palace about 
thirty years ago. It was engraved with a repre- 
sentation of the murder uf Becket; and an am- 
pulla of lead, apparently, by the costume. of the 
figures, about coeval with the event, is stamped 
with a representation of the last scene in the life of 


-the martyr bishop. This object is engraved in the 


second volume of the ‘ Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries.’ It was probably one of the am- 
pull brought from Canterbury by a pilgrim to the 
shrine of Becket. 

The Meeting of the National Reformatory Union 
at Bristol, this week, has attracted the attention 
merited by so important an institution. Lord 
Stanley’s opening speech as President gave an 
excellent summary of the past proceedings of the 
Union, together with an historical survey of previous 
effotts in the. same direction, and notices of similar 
philanthropic institutions in other countries. The 
objects of the National Reformatory Unionarechiefly 
these four :—1. To collect and diffuse information 
bearing on the reformation of youthful offenders. 
2. To promote the practical development of the 
reformatory system. 3. To consider and promote 
such legislative measures as are still required for 
the better care and reformation of juvenile of- 
fenders. 4. To assist in placing out, and the sub- 
sequent guardianship and protection of, young 
persons leaving reformatory institutions. A letter 
from Lord Brougham to Mr. Hill, the Recorder of 
Birmingham, was read to the Meeting, expressing 
deep interest in its proceedings, and regret at being 
prevented from being present. Lord Brougham, 
after claiming for the Philanthropic Society’s 
Institution at Redhill, founded in 1788, priority 
over Mettray and other Continental reformatory 
establishments, says in his letter, — 

“Nothing can be more candid than M. De Metz’s ad- 
missions on all occasions of having profited by the experience 
and the suggestions of others, especially those of Wichern, 
founder of the Rauhe-haus, near Hamburg. But it is 
greatly to the honour of M. De Metz’s sagacity that he per- 
ceived the advantages of the family principle where it had 
been adopted, as it probably was by the Philanthropic 
Society of London, from necessity and the want of accom- 
modation, not designedly. He saw through its great im- 
portance, and voluntarily made it part of his system. 

“T trust that the meeting will not separate without fully 
discussing and exposing the evils of short imprisonments. 
In the paper which I have sent you will find that this is 
dwelt upon as one exception among the errors into which 
Mr. Bentham fell upon the reformatory operation of penal 
inflictions. I well recollect how entirely he agreed with us 
upon this important point, when Sir 8, Romilly and I were 
discussing with him what we took leave to regard as funda- 
mental errors on other points. It really is of such para- 
mount importance that it may be said to make the 
difference between punishment being an evil or a remedy, a 
prevention or an encouragement of crime, a mitigation or 
an aggravation of its mischiefs, 

“Among many other subjects which will of course be 
brought before the meeting, one surely is the error of some 
distinctions taken in the plans of the patronage societies 
that are formed. Some, I see, are confined to females, others 
to males, while the same might well take care of both. A 
more prevailing mistake is restricting our care to the young. 
There can be no reason why the same society should not 
charge itself also with adults, assuming, what I apprehend 
can hardly be disputed, that it is against all principle and 
all the results of experience to confine our labours to the 
cure of juvenile offenders,” 





_ Those who remember the condition of England 
under the old Poor Laws, and the confusion and 
complaints in the*early years of the new system, 
will be gratified with the following statistics :— 
The sum expended for the relief, of the poor in 
England and Wales for the half -year ending Lady 
Day, 1855, was 2,036,785/., of. which 499,655/, 
was for in-door, and 1,537,130/. for out-door 
maintenance. In 1856, for the same half year, the 
sum was 2,098,655l., of which 528,101/. was for 
in-door, and 1,570,554. for out-door relief. The 
net increase on the half year was 61,870/.,. or 
nearly 3 per cent. The number of paupers relieved 
on July 1, 1855, was 812,594/., and on July 1, 
1856,. 795,111, showing a decrease of 2°2 per 
cent. 

Between the two parts of the ‘‘ People’s Con- 
cert,” at the Philharmonic Rooms, on Monday 
evening, Mr. Henry Mayhew gave a lecture on 
the Trials and the Heroism of the Poor, intro- 
ducing anecdotes and sketches of character gathered 
during his benevolent and useful researches amongst 
the metropolitan population. The lecture was 
extremely interesting, and was listened to with 
much attention by a crowded audience. In a 
somewhat confused peroration, Mr. Mayhew spoke 
about the inherent nobility of poverty, and the 
essential excellence of wretchedness, which, he 
said, it was the express object of the Divine 
Mission eighteen hundred years ago to illustrate— 
the meaning of the speaker probably. being, that 
moral worth is confined to no class of society, and 
that the virtues of the poor shine more con- 
spicuously amidst the darkness of their worldly 
lot. Mr. Mayhew is one of a committee of gentle- 
men who have generously exerted themselves to 
establish these Monday Evening Concerts for the 
entertainment of the working classes. It is an 
excellent scheme, though the artistic part of the 
performances might be improved, Of this the 
Chaientan ofthe: evening was aware, as, in ad- 
dressing the audience, he told them that by the 
attendance being sustained and increased, the 
means would be obtained for a higher class of 
musical entertainment. 


The Institute of France held its annual sitting 
on Thursday, the 14th, in Paris, under the pre- 
sidency of M. Berenger, President of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences. What is called 
the Institute, consists of the five great Academies 
of France—Frangaise, Fine Arts, Sciences, Tn- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, and Moral and Political 
Sciehces—which during the year meet apart, and 
pursue their respective walks with little or no 
communication one with another. The annual 
meeting of these learned bodies united is generally 
an affair of great interest, and this year it was not 
less so than usual. But it presented little that 
calls for special notice. M. Berenger, as President, 
delivered a long harangue, in which he touched on 
a multiplicity of subjects, literary, scientific, econo- 
mic, governmental, &c. Wesee that, amongst other 
things, he stated that the different academies are in 
possession of a capital producing 6000/. sterling a 
year, for distribution in prizes, without counting 
12002:\which the government gives them to dis- 
burse in the same way. He said that the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, in the course of last year, received 
not fewer than 165 manuscript treatises on scientific 
problems proposed by it for public competition ; 
the Académie Francaise a far greater number on 
literary subjects which it proposed ; and the Aca- 
demy of Moral and Political Sciences thirty-four, 
most of them of great length, for a Manual of Po- 
litical Economy for Workmen, which it demanded. 
And he entered in considerable detail into an exa- 
mination of the recommendations of the different 
Academies, as to the disposal of the prize of 1200. 
offered by the Emperor for the new work or dis- 
covery best calculated to do honour to the country; 
and he stated, with the same detail, the reasons 
which led the majority of the delegates of the 
Academies to award the prize to M. Fizeau, for his 
important and interesting experiments on the 
rapidity with which light travels. A report was 
then read, announcing the grant of various prizes 
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for philological works ; one of the prizes of 481. 
was granted to M. Koelle, author of grammars (in 
English) in the Bournou and’ Vei languages of 
Africa, and another of the same amount to a priest 
named Boilat, of Senegal, for a Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Woloff language, also one of 
Africa. Papers were then read by M. Babinet, in 
the name of the Academy of Sciences, ‘On Rain, 
and the Watering of the Terrestrial Globe ; by M. 
Couderc, in that of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
On Colouring ;?) and by Vicomte de Rougé, in 
that of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, ‘On an 
Egyptian Poem, by a Poet named Pen-ta-our, 
contemporary and favourite of Sesostris.” M. 
Viennet, as usual, closed the business of the day 
by reading, in the name of the Académie Fran- 
gaise, a piece of verse of his own composition ; it 
was entitled ‘Epitre & un Critique sur la Tragé- 
die,’ and was an earnest pleading in favour of that 
form of dramatic composition—a form which has 
fallen into great disfavour amongst the modern 
French, probably because they have not been able 
to equal, or even to approach, their ancient re- 
nown in it. 

Mons. Regnault, well known for his researches 
in physical science, and at present Director of the 
Imperial Porcelain Manufactory at Sévres, has 
recently met with an accident which, should it not 
prove fatal, will for a long time incapacitate him 
from his favourite pursuits. On the 7th August, 
wishing to make the chimney of his laboratory 
“draw,” he stepped out on the roof with a piece 
of lighted paper, forgetting in his pre-occupation 
that the roof was in part formed by a skylight ; 
through this skylight he unfortunately -fell, and 
alighted on his feet on the floor below, a distance 
of about thirteen feet, but, staggered by the shock, 
he lost his footing, struck the corner of a wall, and 
fell senseless to the ground. Madame Regnault 
and a physician of Sevres were at once summoned, 
and Messrs. Andral, Michon, and’ Rayer, from 
Paris, and leeches, setons, and cupping were ap- 
plied and tried, but without producing any signs 
of consciousness. No change for the better was 

reeived during the three following days. On 
the 11th, however, although the delirium still con- 
tinued, the expression of the patient’s eye was 
thought to betoken an approach of favourable 
symptoms, and he was able to raise a glass or 
oe of ice to his lips. ‘Phe danger is still great, 

ut M. Regnault’s friends now indulge the hope 
of his ultimate recovery, in which hope we cordially 
unite. He is in the prime of life, and we are in- 
formed that during his delirium he exclaimed fre- 
quently, ‘‘Quarante six ans! quarante six ans !” 
as if lamenting the early close of his career. M. 
Regnault was elected a Foreign Member of the 
Royal Socicty in 1852, and the fact of the Society 
having awarded him their Rumford Medal is a 
sufficient testimony to his scientific merits. 








FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


TxE following additions to the national collection 
were placed in the rooms in Trafalgar-square on 
Saturday last. 1. The Melzi Perugino. This is 
the most important acquisition that has been made 
by the country for many years past. It must be 
remembered that hitherto the Gallery has possessed 
only one small specimen, a Holy Family, by the 
famous master of Raphael. It can now boast of 
one of the most celebrated of his works. This 
painting, which is in three compartments, formed 
part of an altar-piece by Pietro Perugino, formerly 
in the church of the Certosa, near Pavia, for which, 
as Vasari states, it was originally painted. It was 
lately in the possession of the Melzi family at Milan, 
from the present representative of whom it was 

in February last. Rumour states 86000. 
as the price which has been paid for this important 
work. The centre compartment is occupied by the 
Virgin and Child in an exquisitely sweet and beau- 
Sip endievape, with three angels standing on clouds. 
On the border of the Virgin's robe, across her heart, 
are some letters, amongst which *‘ Judeorum Rex 





Jesus” may apparently be traced. In the com- 
partment on the spectator’s right are the figures of 
the archangel Raphael and the boy Tobias. This 
group is said to be found in a drawing by Raphael 
in the Randolph collection at Oxford. This cir- 
cumstance may have given rise to the erroneous 
opinion which has been expressed in some quar- 
ters, that the painting itself is by Raphael, for 
which there is no foundation. The left compart- 
ment is occupied by the figure of the archangel 
Michael. He stands with his legs apart, resting 
on a shield, which reaches the ground in front of 
and between them, much in the attitude of Dona- 
tello’s celebrated St. George. On the hem of the 
Archangel Raphael’s robe there are also some let- 
ters, not traceable without close and lengthened 
examination. The blue colour in the upper portions 
of the three compartments has been added at some 
early period ; but this is a matter of trifling impor- 
tance with respect to the main portion of the 
picture. The intrinsic value of the painting, con- 
sidering its unquestioned authenticity, and its state 
of preservation, render its possession a source of 
congratulation to all lovers and promoters of art. 
The late owner of the paintingis not, we understand, 
@ poor man, and it must therefore be presumed that 
causes other than private ones have operated to 
induce him to part with what was certainly one of 
the ornaments of his city and country. We have 
further been informed, on good authority, that great’ 
difficulties were for a time experienced before the 
permission of exportation could be obtained. It 
must be admitted, therefore, that in ultimately 
making this concession, the Austrian government 
has shown a very friendly feeling towards the 
people of this country. 

2. The Madonna and Child, by Bartolommeo 
Vivarini. On the left of the Madonna is St. 
Jerome; on the right, St. Paul. Painted on 


wood: height, 3 feet 14 inch; width, 2 feet 1 inch. 


Tt \is inscribed, in an abbreviated form, withthe 
words ‘‘Opus Bartolomei Vivarini de Murano.” 
This picture was purchased in Venice, in Novem- 
ber, 1855, from the Conte Bernardino Cormiani 
deg!’ Algarotti, for 977. It is mentioned in the 
Atti dell’ Accademia di Venezia. It is a very 
curious and characteristic work, of the utmost 
purity of quality and preservation. 

3. Half-length Portrait of a Young Man, by 
Bartholomeus Venetus (a distinct painter from 
Vivarini). The costume is stated in the director's 
report to be that of the Campagnia della Calza, a 
representation of which is to be found in the 
Habiti Antichi et Moderni,’ of Cesare Vecellio, 
ed. 1598, p. 50. This is also painted on wood ; 
height, 3 feet 53 inches; width, 2 feet 4 inches. 
It is inscribed as follows: ‘Ludov. Marti[nenzo] 
A®tatis Ann. xxi. Bartolom. Venetus Faciebat, 
MDXXX. XVI. zun.” Purchased in Venice, in 
November, 1855, from the representatives of the 
Conte Girolamo Michael Pisani, heir of the Conte 
Girolamo Martinenzo, for 487. 10s. Some injuries 
in the red mantle have been restored. In this 
picture the affinity to the school of Titian is 
strongly marked. The face is pleasing, and the 
costume not only curious in form, but treated with 
that sumptuousness of taste, which was afterwards 
so marked a feature of the schools of Venice. The 
painter’s name is rarely met with in the diction- 
aries and catalogues of art. 

4. The Madonna and Child, by Girolamo da 
Libri. The Madonna is seated-in a chair of classi- 
cal form. The background is formed of a curtain 
and landscape. It is painted on wood. Height, 
2 feet; width, 1 foot 44 inches. This, together 
with the following, formed part of the Galvagna 
collection. Whilst there it bore the name of Pelle- 
grino da S. Daniele, under which name it is also 
mentioned in the well-known work, ‘ Venezia 
Monumentale e Pittoresco,’ 1840, p. 168. The 
director states in his report, that a comparison of 
this specimen with the works of Girolamo da’ Libri, 
has led to the conclusion that it would be more 
fitly ascribed to that master. In this subject, the 
red curtain, which, partially drawn aside on a rod, 
displays the landscape behind, seems to be old 
work, genuine and rich, The face of the Madonna, 





on the other hand, is not so satisfactory. Some. 
thing of the glossy stippled look appears 
which has caused so many adverse criticisms to be 
launched against the Bellini which was placed in 
the gallery some weeks ago. 

5. The Madonna and Child, by Francesco Tac. 
coni. The Madonna is seated, her right foot 
raised on a footstool. This picture is also on 
wood. Its height, 3 feet 34 inches ; width, 1 foot 
83 inches. It is inscribed, ‘‘Op. Francisci Tachoni, 
1489, octu.” It was formerly in the Casa Savor. 
gnan, and is referred to in the Galvagna collection, 
in the dictionaries of Ticozzi and Nagler, Art, 
Tacconi. This has every appearance of being a 
genuine and excellent work. The true character 
of antiquity seems to stamp it as a valuable and 
interesting historical memorial of art. 


The following information has reached us from 
an authoritative source :—According to letters from 
Venice the Austrian government, on the urgent 
representation of the Venetian Academy, has 
granted a considerable sum for the purchase of 
about seventy pictures from the Manfrini Gallery, 
Of those pictures a few will be transferred to the 
Belvedere at Vienna, but the greater part will be 
placed in the public gallery at Venice. This move- 
ment appears to be the immediate result of Mr, 
Barker’s purchase of, it is said, fifteen pictures 
from the Manfrini collection, including some of the 
best. It is understood that there will be no impe- 
diment to the exportation of these pictures from 
Venice. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers, that 
as long ago as the year 1851 it was announced 
that this collection might be treated for by private 
purchase. The proposal was recommended to the 
Treasury by Sir C. Eastlake and Mr. Uwins ; and 
a list was obtained, which confirmed the impres- 
sion of the importance of the collection. Mr. 
Woddburn' ‘was thereupon sent out to examine 
and report upon the pictures. He made and sub- 
mitted to the trustees a detailed valuation of 120 
pictures in the gallery, which he stated at 22,3401. 
The price at that time asked for the whole collec. 
tion appears to have been 48,0007. The result of 
the inquiry was, that the trustees did not find them- 
selves in a condition to recommend to Her 
Majesty's Government any negotiation for the 
purchase of the Manfrini collection. Among the 
gems of the gallery are a celebrated Giorgione with 
three figures, a duplicate of The Entombment of 
Christ in the Louvre, and others. Private enter- 
prize has thus been able to obtain what the ma- 
chinery of Government at that day failed to accom: 

lish. 

, M. L. Griiner, whose engraving of the Madonna 
dei Ansidet was mentioned in our number of last 
week, and who has for some time past been ex- 
tensively employed, under the direction of Prince 
Albert, in the decoration of the new rooms at 
Buckingham Palace, has obtained the post of 
Director of the Gallery of Fine Arts at Dresden. 

The death of M. Marcel Verdier, a French his- 
torical painter of considerable note, is announced 
from Paris. His works are very numerous, and 
for one of them—Cain Meditating on his Crime— 
he in 1839 obtained a medal in the Exhibition at 
the Louvre; the same painting was exposed in the 
Universal Exhibition last year, and attracted con- 
siderable notice. M. Verdier, after the coup 
@ état of 1851, excited the ill-will of his confréra 
by accepting a commission from the Government 
for a painting, called the Jacquerie Moderne, m 
which some of the alleged excesses of the Socialist 
party were represented; and the painting, when 
exhibited, was not at all admired by the public. 
It is said that regret at having executed the work, 
and mortification at the failure of it, hastened his 
death. He was a pupil of Ingrés, and was in the 
prime of life. 

M. Horace Vernet has, says the Revue de 
Beaux Arts of Paris, accepted from the French 
Government a commission to execute, for the 
galleries of Versailles, a large painting psa | 
the capture of the Malakoff tower at Sebas 


to 
If our memory does not deceive us, another French 
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artist received a similar commission many months 

0, and actually went to the Crimea to take a 
pe of the celebrated fortification. 

A Naples letter says that the government has 
urchased some houses which were built close to 
the sides of the triumphal arch of Trajan at Bene- 
vento, and has ordered the demolition of them to 
be proceeded to. The arch will thus stand forth 
in all its beauty, and it is believed that some inte- 
resting bas-reliefs will be brought to light. 

Astatue of the great painter, Van Dyck, was 
inaugurated with much pomp at Antwerp, his 
native place, on Monday. It is by M. de Cuyper, 
and is considered a very fine specimen of the 
modern art of Belgium. The King and Royal 
Family were present at the ceremony. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


A NEWLY introduced piece at the Adelphi, Jreland 
as It Is; or, the Middleman, serves well to exhibit 
some of the comic peculiarities of Mr. and Mrs. 
Barney Williams, but as a literary or dramatic 
production is of a very inferior order. The play- 
bills inform us that it had a run of 763 nights in 


the United States,—no good symptom of either | 


the dramatic taste or pie knowledge of Trans- 
atlantic audiences. The plot is founded on tra- 
ditional stories of absentee landlords, and the op- 
pression of the peasantry by middlemen or agents, 
and the incidents afford scope for commonplace 
declamation about Saxon tyranny and Celtic 
wrong. A band of ejected tenants are represented 
as undergoing a series of outrages, which are wit- 
nessed by Lord Squander, the landlord, who is led 
to visit his estate in disguise, in consequence of 
the information given by Judy O’7rot (Mrs. B. 
Williams), who had made her way to London to 
tell the doleful story. The play ends with the con- 
fusion of the middleman, Mr. Stone, very well 


acted by Mr. Selby, and with the restoration of | 


the tenantry to home and happiness. There is a 
good deal of claptrap suited for American audiences, 
and the piece is only made tolerable by the amusing 
agility and impudence of Ragged Pat (Mr. Barney 
Williams), who handles his shillelagh, sings a good 
song, and keeps up with spirit the character of a 
hearty Irish boy. 

After ahundred representations, The Winter’ s Tale 
has this week been withdrawn from the Princess’s 
Theatre, which, after.a short recess, is to be re- 
Pa a Pizarro, revived with the grand scenic 

ions for which Mr. Kean is celebrated. 

tions for an early winter campaign are 
making at Drury Lane, where Mr. Charles Ma- 
thews, ‘the Keeleys,’ and a Mrs. Emma Waller, 
who has graduated in America, are engaged. At 
the Lyceum, Mr. Dillon is to be supported by a 
variety of talent gathered from different quarters, 
Miss Woolgar being the best name announced. 

The soldiers of the Zouave regiments who gave 

theatrical performances during the terrible siege of 

l, which were a good deal talked of at 
the time in the English Press, having obtained 
their discharge from the French army, have formed 
themselves into a company, with the intention of 
giving a series of their Crimean performances in 
london and Paris. In dresses and decorations, 
the representations are to be as nearly as possible 
What they were in the Crimea. 

“Malle. Lucille Grahn, the danseuse, was lately 
married to Herr Yong, a singer at the Royal 
Theatre of Munich. In 1845, Lucille Grahn bore 
apart in the famous Pas de Quatre with Taglioni, 

Grisi, and Cerito, at Her Majesty’s 


From Bonn we learn that the life of Robert 

the musical composer, has terminated. 

A long period of mental derangement preceded 

lis death. Hopes had from time to time been 
entertained i 


*ason with delight to the wonderful pianoforte 
of his widow will give a sympathizing 
thought to her in her great distress. Robert 


Schumann was during seven years “Capelmeister” 4 





at Diisseldorf, in which capacity he laboured with 
unceasing energy, until in 1853 he was attacked 
by mental depression, which resulted in complete 
aberration of intellect. It was hoped at first that 
complete rest and change of scene might restore 
him—but in vain; his malady continued unabated, 
till death released him on the 29th of July from 
this the most deplorable of human conditions. 
His admirable wife, who has been working hard 
to support him and a large family of young 
children, stood by his dying bed; and his remains 
were followed to their last resting-place by Ferdi- 
nand Hiller, Joachim Brahms, and other musical 
friends. 

The day following the burial of Schumann wit- 
nessed the death of another musician of great 
promise—that of Theodore Pixis, leader of the 
concerts in Cologne. He had only attained his 
27th year, but was esteemed as one of the finest 
violin-players of the day; he was born in Prague, 
where his father was teacher at the Conservatorium. 
The Cologne orchestra has in a short time sustained 
severe losses. ‘Last year it was deprived by death 
of the services of Francis Hartmann, the violinist ; 
a few weeks ago, Frederick Schréder, a celebrated 
bassoon player, died; and now, Theodore Pixis. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ejisenach, 18th August. 

In my last letter I described a portion of the new 
frescoes, by Moritz von Schwind, illustrative of the 
history of Thuringia, which form one of the greatest 
attractions to the art-loving tourists who visit this 
part of the world; there are, however, other 
pictures, and many objects of historical interest, 
which deserve notice. Quitting the Hall of the 
Landgraves, we enter a long narrow gallery, con- 
ducting to the chapel, on the walls of which, op- 
posite to the Gothic windows, are painted frescoes 
representing scenes from the life of Elizabeth of 
Hungary. In the first we see the youthful princess, 
a timid girl, entering the castle, the betrothed of 
Louis. Her future father-in-law, Landgraf Her- 
mann, steps forward to meet her, whilst her 
youthful lover, a mere boy, stands in the back- 
ground gazing curiously ather. Thesecond picture 
describes the miracle of the loaves of bread, which 
Etizabeth was stealthily carrying to distribute 
among the poor, and which were by supernatural 
agency suddenly turned into beautiful flowers, to 
save her from the anger of her husband, who, 
meeting her on horseback, demands to see what 
she is carrying concealed under her cloak. Jn the 
fresco in the third compartment, Herr von 
Schwind has painted the queen, after the death of 
her husband, quitting the Wartburg, having been 
driven from her home by her cruel brother-in-law ; 
her beautiful face is marked by an expression of 
intense sadness and resignation, and her figure is 
full of grace and dignity ; she leads with her her 
little chiidren, one of whom she endeavours to 
shelter from the cold wind and still colder world, 
under the skirt of her brown nun-like robe. The 
fourth picture closes the scene of her life and 
her labours ; the suffering spirit is released from its 
earthly struggles ; the noble form lies in the solemn 
stillness of death, whilst above the glorified spirit 
wings its way through the clouds to the new life, 
the haven after which it had yearned and striven 
so long. The conception of this picture is ve 

beautiful, and the impression left on the mind is 
at the same time elevating and comforting. The 
fifth and last fresco represents her burial, with a 
long procession of priests and the poor, to whom 
she had devoted all the energies of her life ; the 
a are well grouped in every attitude of sorrow. 
These five large frescoes are surrounded by seven 
smaller ones in circular medallions, representing 
the seven works of mercy of the holy Elizabeth. 
In the first, Comforting the Sick, she leans over the 
couch of a sick man, giving a cup of some soothing 
cordial; the contrast between the pleading look 
and innocence of the young girl, and the haggard 
face of the man worn down by disease, is very 
striking. In Giving Food to the Hungry there is 
less beauty of expression, but more care and skill 





in the arrangement of drapery. Consoling the 
Prisoner gives another fine opportunity for cons 
trast between the delicate beauty of the fair prin- 
cess and the brawny shoulders of the rough cri- 
minal. They both kneel on the bare ground before 
their God, the woman in deep humility on 
both knees, her head raised, her eyes full of 
compassion and love, her hands folded together 
in prayer, and raised towards heaven; the man 
bends but one knee—he is brought low, but 
not humbled; the iron which fetters his limbs 
has entered into his soul; his hands are clasped, 
but more in despair than in supplication. Clothing 
the Naked affords a good opportunity for a fine 
arrangement of drapery, and contrast of youth in 
the fulness of its prime and conscious power of 
doing good, and old age, careworn, broken-down, 
and abjectly poor. The most interesting of the 
series is that in which she is represented giving 
shelter to the weary. We see her at the door of 
her castle, standing with outstretched arms wel- 
coming a miserable, way-worn woman, who has 
evidently with much toil just climbed the steep 
ascent, helping herself on with the staff on which 
she heavily leans, whilst with her left she drags on 
a little half-naked foot-sore boy, who can hardly 
bear the burden of his own body. In a wallet on her 
back peeps out the head of a sleeping babe. Herr 
von Schwind has managed wonderfully to give an 
expression of utter exhaustion and fatigue not 
only to the face of the woman, but to her limbs, 
to the weight which she throws upon her bending 
staff, to the travel-stained dress, and the wounded 
foot bound up with an old rag. We are glad to 
see that these seven works of mercy have been 
engraved on copper by Julius Thiter, and are pub- 
lished by Wigand of Leipzig. The Seven Works 
of Mercy have been treated by our own Flaxman 
in a very different manner from Herr von Schwind. 
While the latter fails in classical grandeur and sub- 
limity, by contrast with the former, we yet find 
more of real beauty and feminine grace, more of 
the spirit of true Christian piety and humility, in 
these simple frescoes than in the powerful draw- 
ings of the sculptor. All the rooms of the Wart- 
burg are to be painted in fresco by different 
artists; those illustrating the life of Luther are to 
be confided to Neher, of Stutgard, and are to be 
executed in the part of the castle in which the re- 
former's rooms are situated. There is in the 
Wartburg a fine armoury, a large collection of 
most interesting relics of Luther, and of antiquities 
discovered in Thuringia. The castle is situated on 
the summit of a hill, standing in the midst of 
mountains clothed with luxuriant pine and beech 
forests, and commanding, from towers and balconies 
and Gothic windows, the most magnificent views 
of the surrounding scenery. The Grand Duke of 
Weimar has apportioned 13,000 thalers for this 
year, to be laid out on the Wartburg in further 
alterations and decorations, the money to be em- 
ployed principally on the new house and the great 
tower. That part of the building hitherto occu- 
pied by the commander is to be set apart en- 
tirely to the Luther museum. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


EntomoiocicaL. — August 4th.—J. O. West- 
wood, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. 
Douglas exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Bolt, a speci- 
men of Drepana sicula, taken at Leigh Woods, 
near Bristol, being the second recorded British spe- 


cimen. Mr. Hunter exhibited Trochilium chrysi- 
diforme, and Spilodes palealis, both taken at Folke- 
stone; and Erispus Latreillii, 2 Noctua new to 
Britain, which he had lately bred ; he also exhi- 
bited some specimens of the summer brood of 
Ennomos ilustraria, bred from deposited by 
the vernal female. Mr. Weir exhibited a number 
of specimens of Macaria notataria, in all of which 
the lower wings were more or less imperfectly de- 
veloped ; he observed that this species was very 
subject to such malformations. Mr. Stevens ex- 
hibited Harpalyce galiaria, in which one of the 
under wings was quite wanting ; also two speci- 
mens of Deilephilia Galit, bred from larve found 
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by Mr. F. Smith near Deal ; Trochilium chrysidi- 
forme, and an apparently new species of Logotenia, 
taken in July near Folkestone. Mr. Waterhouse 
exhibited some species of Myrmedonia, found in 
the nests of the black ant (Formica fuliginosa), in 
the New Forest, near Brockenhurst, amongst which 
were three species hitherto unrecorded as British ; 
also, Oxypoda vittata, from the same place. Mr. 
Tompkins exhibited a specimen of an apparently 
new species of Phycita, taken at Folkestone on the 
Echium vulgare. Mr. Bond exhibited beautiful 
specimens of Graphiphora ditrapezium, taken in 
Dorsetshire, in July last. Mr. Wollaston exhi- 
bited some interesting Coleoptera taken in Leices- 
tershire. Mr. Newman communicated a paper on 
the effects of the vapour from bruised laurel leaves 
on insects. 

Baitisn Assoctation.—Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son communicated (Section E) portions of three 
letters recently received by him from the eminent 
explorer and successful missionary, Dr. Daniel 
Livingston, who had reached the Portuguese set- 
tlement of Tete on the east, having returned by 
Southern Africa from St. Paul de Loando on the 
west coast. Dr. Livingston had in fact reconducted 
the faithful natives whom he had converted to 
Christianity to their own home, —these men having 
acted as his guard throughout his perilous journey. 
The map originally constructed by Dr. Livingston 
of this vast unexplored region (he having deter- 
mined the longitude and latitude of many places) 
has been for some time in preparation by Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith, and the letters now received will occasion 
certain changes in it as respects the direction in 
which some of the central rivers flow. Passing 
rapidly over a number of highlyinteresting details, 
which will be published in the volumes of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Sir Roderick read those pas- 
sages of the first letter which confirm by actual 





observation a theory he (Sir Roderick) had formed. 


in 1852 respecting the probable physical condition 
of ‘the interior of Africa, in ancient as well as in 


modern times, as deduced from an examination of 


the geological map of the Cape Colony by Mr. Bain, 


and the earlier discoveries of Dr. Livingston and 


his associates around Lake Ngami—viz., that high 


crests of hard rocks constituted the eastern and 


western flanks of the great continent through which 


the rivers escape, by deép transverse fissures, from 


a comparatively low and flat marshy region, inter- 
sected by a profusion of rivers and lakes. 


author travelled. 


much further to the north. 


Africans. 


Zulah race. 


the Negro languages. 





In the 
central region the watersheds are determined by 
slight elevations only, some of the rivers flowing 
northwards into the Congo or Yaire, and others 
into the Zambesi, down the bauks of which the 
The chief geological features of 
the eastern and western flanking ridges of the 
continent were described by Dr. Livingston, the 
principal altitudes having been approximately 
estimated by the ebullition of water. On approach- 
ing the tract where he was once more to be in 
communication with civilised beings, Dr. Living- 
ston gives a very striking account of the scenery 
around the great falls of the river Zambesi, where 
that broad stream, after rushing over rapids, is 
suddenly compressed into a narrow gorge/and cas- 
cades, once a stupendous precipice, fringed on all 
sides by the richest and most pictorial vegetation. 
The rocky flanking ridges are very salubrious, and 
whilst in them the traveller and his animals were 
not molested by the Tsetse, or destructive insect ; 
and it is suggested that these sanatoria may extend 
The third and last 
letter, which was written when the author's perils 
and labours had terminated, gave a general view 
of the ethnology and habits of the various tribes of 
Among these Dr. Livingston lived, 
and became familiar with their language. He as- 
signs a manifest superiority to the inhabitants of 
the hilly countries, and particularly to the Coffer- 
He also states that the Bible has been 
nearly all translated inté Secherana, or the dialect - 
of the Bechunas, the most regularly developed of 
‘Of its capabilities,” he 
adds, ‘‘ you may judge, when I mention that the 
Pentateuch is fully expressed in considerably fewer 


words than in the Greek Septuagint, and in a very 
greatly less number than in our verbose English 
version.” After a sketch of the zoology and botany 
of those regions, and an account of the prevalent 
diseases of the natives, Dr. Livingston, havinggiven 
the history of the successive accounts narrated by 
the Portuguese of their efforts to penetrate into the 
interior, modestly expresses his belief that he is 
the first European who has travelled across South 
Africa in the same latitudes. He then speaks of 
his intention to revisit Great Britain, but with the 
firm resolve to return to South Africa and prose- 
cute his sacred mission, and concludes in these 
words :—‘‘I feel thankful to God, who has pre- 
served my life while so many who could have done 
more good have been cut off. But I am not so 
much elated as might have been expected, for the 
end of the geographical feat is but the beginning 
of the missionary enterprise. Geographers labour- 
ing to make men better acquainted with one an- 
other, soldiers fighting against oppression, and 
sailors rescuing captives in deadly climes, are all, 
as well as missionaries, aiding in hastening on a 
glorious consummation of God’s dealings to man. 
In the hope that I may yet be permitted to do 
some good to this poor long trodden-down Africa, 
the gentlemen over whom you have the honour to 
preside will, I doubt not, cordially join.” In con- 
clusion, Sir Roderick Murchison directed special 
attention to the very great merits of Dr. Living- 
ston, who had been honoured with the gold medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, for having pre- 
viously traversed Africa from the Zambesi to the 
Portuguese city of St. Paul de Loando ; and hav- 
ing adverted to the remarkable and extensive tra- 
vels of Dr. Barth in Central Africa—who had 
justly received a similar honour—as well as the 
prospects of a great exploration up the Niger, and 
the lofty mountains and large bodies of water to 
the left of Zanzibar, on the east coast, he congra- 
tulated the assembly (which was very nuitierous)' 
on the hope that might now be rationally enter- 
tained of seeing civilization extended to many 
tracts of Africa in which Europeans might live in 
health. 

Dr. Rae, in the same Section, made some re- 
marks upon the Esquimaux, and referred to his 
intercourse with that tribe during his explorations 
in search of Sir John Franklin in the Arctic Seas. 


Lord Stanley, in opening Section F, addressed 
the meeting as follows: —I believe it will be my 
duty to open the proceedings of this lecture by a 
few words relative to the purpose of our meeting ; 
and J must begin by observing that the remarks 
which follow were prepared before the passing of 
that resolution yesterday, which has enlarged 
the scope of our duties so as to include, in addi- 
tion to statistics properly so called, economic 
science in general. It is needless, in this pre- 
sence, to define at any length the nature or the 
object of statistical science. The axiom on which 
that science is based may be stated thus—that the 
laws by which nature is governed, and more 
especially those laws which operate on the moral 
and physical condition of the human race, are 
constant, and’ are im all cases’ best discover- 
able— in some cages only discernible — by the 
investigation and comparison of phenomena 
extending .over 4a vi large number of 
individual instances, In dealing with the indi- 
vidual human being'everything is uncertainty—in 
dealing with man in the aggregate, results may be 
calculated with the precision and accuracy. of a 
mathematical problem. To take a familiar in- 
stance—the length of a single life can never be 
known beforehand; but by the accurate keeping 
of returns the aggregate length of 10,000 or 
100,000 lives is easily ascertained. This aggre- 
gate length, the conditions of life being generally 
the same, approximates to a constant quantity, 
however often the experiment be repeated ; and 
from that quantity thus obtained, we deduce an 
average which, as the experience of every insu- 
rance office shows, is near enough to the truth for 
ordinary purposes of calculation. | Accidental 





diversities, whether of internal constitution or of 





external circumstances, tend to neutralise one ap. 
other ; their influence diminishes as the area of inves. 
tigation increases, until, if that area be sufficien 
extended, we are justified in disregarding them 
altogether, and inadmitting, asapproximately, if not 
as absolutely true, the general inference to which 
our successive trials point. I will not lead youj 
those strange and startling conclusions. Quetek 
when comparing some of the averages obtained with 
one another, and representing them in mathematical 
form, finds in the laws thus discovered a close 7. 
semblance to, perhaps an actual identity with, those 
which operate in physics—as, for instance, when 
he lays it down that the obstacles which oppose 
the increase of population act in a manner exactly 
the same as does the resistance of the medium in 
which a body moves to the motion of that body, 
Wide as is the field of thought which such a sug. 
gestion opens, it must probably be for many years 
premature to enter it ; the laws as yet made known 
to us by statistical research are too few to allow of 
generalization relative to their mutual intercon 
nexion. Enough to cite the dictum of Quetelet 
confirmatory of what has been said above :—“ All 
observation tends to confirm the truth of this pro- 
position—that that which concerns the human race 
collectively is of the order of physical facts; the 
greater the number of individuals the more com- 
pletely does the will of individuals disappear, and 
allow the series of general facts which depend upon 
the causes by which society exists and is preserved 
to predominate. We must admit that, on sub 
mitting to careful experiment organised bodies and 
the social system, we are unable to say on which 
side causes act in their effects with the greatest 
regularity.” This, then, is the first characteristic 
of statistics as a science—that it proceeds wholly 
by the:accumulation and comparison of registered 
facts ; that from these facts alone, properly classified, 
it.seekg to deduce general principles ; and thatit 
rejects all @ priori reasoning, employing hypothesis, 
if at all, only in a tentative manner, and subject to 
future verification. It starts from the assumption, 
verified by many trials, that human action, fluctuat- 
ing as regards the human unit, is approximately in- 
variable as regards the masses who make up society. 
But there is another aspect in which it may be con- 
sidered. As a rule, the degree of certainty 
which attends any science is exactly proportioned 
to the extent to which such science admits of the 
application of numbers. We know what has 
been done for chemistry by the discovery of 3 
single -numerical law—the theory of definite 
proportions turning by one stroke into a science 
what was before little more than a collection of im- 
portant, but detailed observations. And what we 
aim at in statistics is to substitute for vague praises, 
intended to express certain qualities, arithmetical 
formule, by which the same idea may be conveyed 
with a precision to which language alone cannot 
attain. For instance—the uneducated man speak- 
ing of a climate, a season of the year, will say only 
that it is warm, hot, or very hot ; the statistician 
registers the temperature of each day, strikes an 
average, and gives his result in numerical form, 
extending, it may be, over a period of several years, 
calculated accordingly with the most absolute accl- 
racy of which human investigation iscapable. Again, 
the traveller, in describing a nation which he has 
visited, writes that offences of violence are exceed 
ingly common, probably more so than in any other 
country. The statistician obtains returns of co- 
victions, distinguishing the different classes of 
crime, ascertains the per centage of murders o 
assaults per head on the total population, allows 
for the probable amount of undetected criminality, 
and, finally, compares these results with others 
similarly obtained in other parts of the world. 
When, therefore, in discussing social questions, we 
apply the statistical test, we are really doing 0° 
thing more than appealing from imagination t 
fact—from conjecture to certainty—from an Ir 
perfect to a perfect method of observation. In the 
rinciple, strictly speaking, there is no novelty. 
very sensible and observing man, who has lived 
in a civilised state of society, has been to some 











extent a statistician. The novelty consists, first, 
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in the greater accuracy with which, and the en- 
larged scale on which facts can be collected in 
modern Europe ; and, secondly, in the practical 
application of that theory which, to philosophers, 
must, from the analogy of inanimate nature, have 
always appeared probable—the theory, namely, 
that organised beings, taken in the aggregate, are 

verned in their acts by determinate and disco- 
verable laws. It is obvious that in a science of 
this kind, unlike many which have occupied the 
attention of mankind, little room is left for imagi- 
nation. On the first ground, the study is un- 
attractive, even to many who appreciate its value; 
on the second, it is eminently and necessarily pro- 
gressive. Hypotheses non fingo.” These memo- 
rable words of Newton should be written over the 
door of every statistical society in Europe. Nor is 
there any branch of mental exertion so calculated to 
promotea cosmopolitan habit of thought and feeling. 
Man is the object studied, and man so studied is seen 
to many in different countries only in consequence of 
discoverable influencing causes—such as race, cli- 
mate, food, laws, modes of life, &c. However great, 
therefore, the external differences between branches 
of the human family, the tendency of sociology is to 
eliminate these differences one by one, to refer 
each of them to its specific origin, and thus finally 
to bring to light the essential unity of type which 
underlies them all. I would also observe that, as 
an experimental science, the progress of statistics 
is not liable to those delays which impede the ad- 
vance of many other branches of knowledge. 
Whereas in mathematics the work to be done is 
transacted necessarily and exclusively within the 
mind of the discoverer. Where the quantity and 
not the quality of the intellect brought to bear. is 
all important, great advances are rare, for the plain 
reason that they can only be made by men of ex- 
ttaordinary capacities. No number of ordinary 
proficients in mathematics, working jointly, can 
make up for the absence or supply the place of one 
Newton. But though not one man in ten thou- 
sand can be distinguished as an analyst,dt 4 gebnje-| 
ter, the number is far larger of those wh ‘possess 
the mental requisites for statistical investigation, 
at least in its simple forms; and, without dis- 
paraging the remarkable talent for arrangement 
and generalization evinced by such men as Que- 
telet, and by some of our own countrymen, whom 
I will not here mention, it may be safely affirmed 
that the extension of statistical inquiry depends 
less on the appearance among us of any one mind 
of more than common power than on the sustained 
and co-operative industry encouraged by the state 
of many minds turned to this pursuit, and each 
taking a separate and distinct department in which 
to labour. It is almost superfluous to point out 
the sources of those errors which most beset statis- 
ticians. They may, I think, be reduced under two 
heads—first, calculation of near results from an 
insufficient number of data—a fault from the 
effects of which, in finances, many provident 
societies are suffering grievously ; and, secondly, 
calculation of near results, without sufficient 
sare being taken to eliminate disturbing causes. 
Whether this omission arises from the classing 
together of phenomena essentially distinct, and 
referable to separate laws, or from omitting to 
make allowance for imperfections in the data 
supplied—e. g., as though one engaged on criminal 
statistics were to assume that all offences committed 
Were actually brought to light, overlooking those 
mt which no detection follows, and, consequently, 
in which no trial takes place. Neither of the sources 
of error which I have mentioned are difficult to 
avoid. .The one danger against which they warn 
wis that of premature conclusions. In all physical 
Science, but in no.science more than this of which 
We'treat, is suspension of judgment necessary. I 
mean by the phrase that temper of mind which 


Says, ‘I neither believe nor disbelieve—evidence 


#8 wanting to do either; I only wait, and hold my- 
self free from bias, until further facts are adduced.” 
How easy this is in theory—how hard and painful 
M practice, need not be told to any one who has 


, Sven time and thought and toil to the proof or 


Sproof of a scientific hypothesis. Time would 








‘not.allow me to attempt even.the most rapid and 


hasty survey of what has been done, and of what 
yet needs doing in the way of statistical research. 
Generally, I think, we may say this of the progress 
of the science in England, that what defects remain 
arise principally from causes beyond the control of 
individuals, Statistics are the function of the State, 
in a sense in which no other science isso. The 
details of population, of employments, of instruc- 
tion, of religious worship, of commerce, and of 
health, are already recorded in official publications. 
Those of agricultural production, we may hope, will 
shortly follow. The branch which I principally 
note as deficient is that which relates to civil and 
criminal judicature. Lord Brougham has brought 
this subject before the House of Lords, and even 
embodied in a bill the data on which information is 
needed. We require a regular and uniform record 
to be kept of every fact connected with the admi- 
nistration of the law. We require to know, in 
civil proceedings especially, the number and nature 
of suits that go to each court—the length of time 
occupied in their decision—the nature of that deci- 
sion, and the cost to the parties. Our criminal 
returns might, I think, be fuller than they are. 
They give us at present absolutely no information 
respecting that vast class of offences (of late much 
increased) which are dealt with under summary 
jurisdiction. It is not wise in any country to copy 
servilely the practice of another; local differences 
may create and necessitate diversity of procedure; 
but I may refer to the annual reports (two yearly 
volumes) of the Minister of Justice in France as 
examples of an almost perfect arrangement of com- 
plicated statistical details. One result of that pub- 
lication is to show a vast local difference between 
department and department in the nature and 
amount of crime. It is obvious that when such 
a difference is shown by the lapse of a sufficient 
period to be chronic and not merely casual, the 
Government whose attention is thus invited must 
feel itself bound to investigate the source of the 


_eyil, and, if possible, to provide a cure, In fact, 


an executive regularly supplied with such know- 
ledge may be said to have its finger on the pulse 
of every province, ready, at the first symptom of 
disease, to intervene with the requisite remedy. 
There is another suggestion which I may make, 
and which indeed connects itself with this last—I 
allude to the advantage, I might almost say, the 
necessity of establishing a statistical department 
of Government charged with the annual publication 
of such facts relative to the management of national 
affairs as are reducible to numerical. expression. 
We have statistics enough presented to Parliament 
every session, but they are, in the great majority 
of cases, called for by individuals; they are drawn 
out to suit the particular purpose of those who 
move for them; they are accordingly deficient in 
unity, and often: of no use beyond the moment. 
Now, I speak from some personal observation when 
I say that, at a cost hardly greater than that of 
these desultory, fragmentary, isolated returns 
(which have in addition the inconvenience, coming, 
as they do, at unexpected times, and without any 
regularity, of throwing a sudden increase of work 
on particular offices), it would be possible to pre- 
sent to the nation such a yearly résumé of admi- 
nistrative statistics as should, to a very great de- 
gree, supersede the present system (if system it can 
be called) of moving for returns as and when they 
are wanted. I have said that I think a statistical 
department desirable instead of a statistical branch 
in every department, because the former method 
gives better security for unity of plan, and because 
the work will be best done by those whose sole and 
individual business it is. I have. not referred to 
the meetings of the International Congress of 
Brussels and Paris, because on such a subject 1 could 
offer no remark that would.not naturally occur to 
those whom I address. Such meetings have a 
twofold value ; first, they extend the field of statis- 
tical research ; and we have seen that accuracy of 
result varies directly as the magnitude of the area 
of investigation ; secondly, 'they form a new link 
between nation and nation, because, though speech 


differs, arithmetical notation is the sameeverywhere | 


- 





In proportion, therefore, as numerical is substituted 
for descriptive statement, we approach nearer to 
that otherwise impracticable dream of philosophers 
—an universal language. There is, I believe 1 may 
state, a probability of the Congress of 1857 being 
held in London—an expectation which seems both 
natural and reasonable, inasmuch as it has been 
averred in public, and not denied, that the first 
design of holding such international meetings was 
suggested by the analogy of the Hyde Park Exhi- 
bition of 1851. Should the event I allude to take 
place, it will become the duty of all concerned in 
statistical science to see that such opportunity does 
not pass unimproved, so that 1858 may find us with 
a thoroughly organised system for the annual col- 
lection and publication of national facts, assimi- 
lated, if possible, to the system of France and Bel- 
gium. ‘For it must be borne in mind that the ob- 
jects to be arrived at are two—one, the adoption of 
a method as perfect in itself as possible ; the other, 
the assimilation of that method to those which pre- 
vail elsewhere, so that nations may mutually profit 
by each other’s experience. As a proof how much 
such comparing of notes is required, I may remind 
you that the census of Ireland and Scotland was 
taken in a manner different from that of England, 
while no attempt has ever been made to bring the 
entire British empire, including India and the co- 
lonies, under a single statistical organisation. The 
constitution of such a statistical department as we 
require is matter of fair discussion at the approach- 
ing congress. Probably the most effective combi- 
nation of working talent would be that obtained by 
the appointment of a commission or board to pre- 
side over the issuing of official publications, partly 
composed of scientific men, partly of members of 
the permanent or Parliamentary administration 
(the former preferable as having more leisure), who 
would bring in the necessary elements of a know- 
ledge of official customs. This is, I believe, the 
system already existing in Belgium. In Prussia 
there is a minister at the head of the statistical de- 
‘partment; but.those who wish to find the question 
more -fully discussed will find information in a 
valuable report by Dr. Farr to the Registrar-Gene- 
ral, dated October, 1855. I wish also to point out 
to the Association the advantave of sucha commu- 
nication between the Home Government and the 
leading British colonies, in reference to the ap- 
proaching congress, as may enable such of them as 
desire it to represent themselves by means of 
delegates. 


Mr. R. H. Walsh, late Whately Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Dublin, 
read a paper (Section F) entitled ‘ Observations 
on the present Export of Silver to the East.’ Mr. 
Walsh commenced by stating, that so far back as 
the time when Pliny termed it the sink of the pre- 
cious metals, silver was a favourite article of ex- 


port to the East. It had continued so, but the 
trade of late had assumed an extraordinary mag- 
nitude. In the five years prior to the present, 
over 22,000,000/. worth of silver had been ~ex- 
ported to the East through England, and from 
other countries a similar movement had been in 
operation. The export in 1835 was 6,400, 0002, 
and this. year/it was proceeding at the rate of over 
9,000,.000/,. per annum, judging from the returns 
that had been published for the first four months. 
Unlike the movement, the present could not be 
permanent. The former was seldom more than 
might be accounted for as the distribution of 
silver to some of its chief consumers—the 
nations-of the East—according as new supplies 
were raised elsewhere. It was, in fact, the ordi- 
nary movement from the producer to the con- 
sumer. But now, silver went faster to the East 
than it was produced throughout the world. Hence 
the process could not be permanent, but might 
come to an end as soon as the redistribution of the 
old stock had been effected. The annual produc- 
tion of silver was only about 8,000,000/.; and 
since the export to the East through England 
alone was at the rate of over 9,000,000/., it fol- 
lowed that it could not be the new supplies of 
silver which met that demand and all others for 
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the same metal, but there must be some auxiliary 
fund to be drawn upon. Such a fund was fur- 
nished by a cessation in the demand for silver in 
several countries which before employed it most 
largely, but now used gold instead. In a paper 
brought under the notice of the Association at 
Glasgow last September, he had occasion to 
notice that silver that used to be coined in 
Franee and the United States at an average 
rate of 4,000,00 \U., was now little employed, while 
much of the old coin of that metal was melted down 
and exported. In France it was said that in one 
year 1353) .80 much as 12,000,000/. have been 
disposed of in this manner, and that the operation 
had since been proceeded with at a still greater rate. 
All this acted in the same way as if a silver Cali- 
fornia had been discovered. No one thought it 
extraordinary that gold was exported on a large 
scale from the auriferous regions to the various 
nations that used that metal; but it was quite as 
natural that when large supplies of silver were 
thrown upon the market (it mattered not whether 
newly extracted from the earth, or just taken from 
We welling pet.) they would find their way to those 
places where silver was generally employed. But 
India, China, and other Eastern nations, came 
under this description, and hence the late ex- 
traordinary exportation. As this cause was a 
noyel one, there was an inclination on the part of 
some, who called themselves practical men, to 
adopt any other rather than it. Experience gave 
no instance of any such, and hence those who 
looked to their personal experience alone were 
completely at fault when discussing this question. 
Some talked of the balance of trade; others of an 
increased importation of tea and silk from China; 
and a third set of investigators enumerated details 
of the machinery of the foreign exchanges by 
which the transmission was effected. But such 
persons forgot that the export of silver was just as 
likely in the abstract to be the cause as the effect 
of the ‘‘balance” or increased importation, in 
which they dogmatically assumed it origmated ; 
and that as for the details of the foreign exchanges 
they merely told us how and not why the export 
took place. Yet all this while the question pre- 
sented no difficulty whatsoever when two facts 
were noticed in juxtaposition; one, the great 
cessation in the demand for silver in countries 
which employed a double standard ; the other, the 
circumstances that the Eastern nations habitually 
used silver on a large scale, especially in their cur- 
rency, After that there was nothing to be said to 
complete the explanation, except to call to mind 
that when the supply of any article was unusually 
great, compared with the number of consumers, it 
must find its way to these latter in quantities 
proportionately augmented. Such was the case at 
present with the article of silver, the principal 
consumers of which were the nations of the East. 


Mr. Dawson’s paper (Section F), consisted of a 
series of propositions, of which the following is a 
short réswmé :—1. That cotton, from the condi- 
tions of climates necessary to its culture, cannot 
be grown in Europe, but that, with the single and 
not important exception of the factories in the 
New England States of America, it is and must 
long continue to be manufactured almost ex- 
clusively in Europe. 2. That the present supply 
is chiefly raised, and for the present must continue 
to be raised, by slave labour—seeing that while, 
for fifty years, we have sought over the whole earth 
for cotton, we have during that time continued to 
obtain from the slave states of the American Union 
a continually increasing proportion of our entire 
supply. 3. That two-thirds in number at least of 
the slave population of the United States have 
been called into existence, and are now directly or 
indirectly maintained, for the supply of cotton for 
exportation. 4. That of the cotton thus exported, 
three-fourths at least in value are raised for and 
sent to this country alone. And 5. That of the 
entire quantity we import, four-fifths at least in 
value are thus derived from the hye States. 
Each proposition was supported by tabular ac- 
a a Sr from the public records of this 





country and the United States, and the conclusion 
was expressed thus :—‘‘ That hence, in the present 
state of the commercial relations of the two 
countries, the cotton-planters of the United States 
are interested to the extent of two-thirds at least 
of their entire exportable produce in the mainte- 
nance.of the cotton manufacture of the United 
Kingdom ; and that reciprocally the cotton manu- 
facturers of the United Kingdom, and through 
them the entire population of the kingdom, are in- 
terested, to the extent of more than four-fifths of 
the raw material of that manufacture, in the exist- 
ing arrangements for maintaining the cotton cul- 
ture of the United States.” 


Mr. W. Clay read a paper (Section G) on the 
manufacture of the large wrought-iron gun made 
at the Mersey Iron Works, Liverpool, and on other 
large masses of wrought iron. Mr. Clay com- 
menced by an expression of regret that the circu- 
lars ordered to be sent last year to engineers, iron- 
masters, and manufacturers, by the committee ap- 
pointed to institute an inquiry into the best means 
of ascertaining those properties of metals, and 
effects of various modes of treating them, which 
were of importance to the durability and efficiency 
of artillery, were not made more general and pub- 
lic. He was only made aware that day, on looking 
over the report of the Association for the past year, 
that such a committee had been formed, and that 
they had received opinions from several of the 
most eminent engineers of the present day, which 
opinions, with one exception, did not at all coincide 
with what he was about to record. The first con- 
sideration necessary forthe manufacture of wrought- 
iron guns was to decide the description of iron of 
which the gun was to be made, and he selected for 
his experiment a strong clear iron, puddled from 
the strongest pigs he could obtain, taking care that 
the iron should be worked as little as possible before 
it came to be put into the gun. A core was first 
prepared the full length of the gun, and a certain 
diameter. This core was intended to be bored,out. 
A series of bars was then packed round the core, 
and again heated and forged to the proper shape. 
Another series of bars was packed over them, and 
heated and worked perfectly round. It still re- 
quired another larger series of bars placed longitu- 
dinally ; and even these were far from the size re- 
quired. The forging, although larger than any 
ever previously made, required to be augmented in 
its diameter at the breech by twelve inches, which 
was accomplished by two layers of iron placed in 
such a manner as to resemble hoops. This being 
all welded and round, the forging of the gun was 
accomplished. The boring was effected in an ordi- 
nary powerful lathe, the first bore being 11 inches 
in diameter, consisting of a drill of 7 inches diame- 
ter, and a face cutter of 2 inches. The second cut 
was three-quarters of an inch on each side, making 
the bore 124 inches, and the third, or finishing cut, 
of a quarter of an inch completed the bore. He 
might remark that the boring was not a work of 
very great expense and labour; on the contrary, 
the process went on so rapidly that he was unable 
to prepare the fresh boring heads fast enough. The 
trunnion hoops were made in separate rings, and 
were shrunk upon the body of the metal. Having 
described the manufacture of the gun, Mr. Clay 
read the report of the trials at North-shore, near 
Liverpool, by Captain Vandeleur, Gunnery Inspec- 
tor, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and afterwards 
proceeded to lay before the Section the result of his 
experiments with regard to the crystallization of 
large masses of iron by long-continued heating. 











VARIETIES. 

Ascent of the Jungfrau.—Mr. Eustace An- 
derson has communicated to The Times the following 
account of an ascent of the Jungfrau this month :— 
‘“*T was accompanied in the expedition by Mr. 
Dering Williams, of Buscot, who was my com- 

anion to the summit of Mont Blanc last year. 

e engaged six guides-and two porters, who 
carried a large quantity of proyisions, as we had 
to be out tree days; and on the 10th instant, 








we started in the afternoon from the Hotel de 
YOurs, Grindelwald, crossed the upper part of the 
inferior glacier, and, climbing the steepest grasg 
and rocky mountain side I ever encountered, we 
arrived at a cavern near the top of the Great Eiger, 
‘Le Premier Hétel—I’'Hétel de l’Ours,’ as the 
guides facetiously termed it. A small stream of 
excellent water trickled down the rocks at the 
back of the cavern. A fire was lighted, coffee 
and tea were made, and we passed the night 
pretty comfortably. Three of the guides sang 
very well, and we had trios and duets for half 
the night. I withdrew to the back of the cavern, 
and, leaning against the rock, contemplated the 
scene. The gloomy cavern fitfully illumined by 
the flashes of firelight, the dark figures of the 
guides grouped around, the singing, and the noise 
of falling water, almost made me fancy myself 
in the retreat of some group of brigands carousing 
after a successful raid. About six next moming 
we proceeded on our way. We descended a short 
distar.ce to get on the snow, and then again ag. 
cended; we passed over the Viescher Grat, and 
in the afternoon arrived at the Aletsch Glacier, 
at the foot of the Jungfrau. The sun was 90 
hot that the snow slopes were very soft, and 
we sank over our knees at every step. In con- 
sequence, our chief guide, Christian Almer, de- 
cided that we should defer the final ascent until 
the next morning. We bivouacked on a rock 
by the side of the glacier, and I never spent so 
miserable a night. The guides built a little wall 
of stones round us, but the wind was high and 
very cold all night, so that we could not sleep, 
and we joyfully answered the summons to con- 
tinue our ascent. At four precisely we left our 
cold quarters, and the moment we began to tread 
the snow! felt our success certain, for it was so hard, 
the foot scarcely made any impression. The first diff 
culty we encountered was a tremendous crevasse, 
opening like the mouth of a man, in the almost per- 
pendicular face of the mountain. This was passed by 
a very long'ladder, and from the top round of the 
ladder steps were cut tu enable us to pass over 4 
huge overhanging mass of snow, which may be 
wall represented by throwing a snowball with force 
enough to make it adhere to a wall. From this 
place to the summit steps had to be cut nearly the 
whole distance, which was very hard work, and 
took a long time, particularly upon the cime, which 
was nearly perpendicular. Three men were em- 
ployed. At last we arrived at some bare rocks, 
climbed up them, and in ten minutes were on the 
summit, which was exactly like the ridge of a 
house-top, sloping gently upwards to the highest 
point, upon which one man could stand comfortably, 
but two required to clasp one another round tne 
waist. We stood in a row, side by side, and 
never did I enjoy such a prospect. In the distance 
we saw the monarch, Mont Blane, with his grace- 
ful consort, Monte Rosa, the Queen of the Alps. 
Between them was the imposing Weisshorn. 
Around us were grouped all the Oberland giants, 
the most conspicuous being the Eiger, Monch, 
Silberhérner, Wetterhorn, and Finster-Aarhorn. 
Our view of the plains was not very extensive. 
We saw Thun, its lake, Interlacken, the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen, and the valley into which the 
Tschingel Glacier descends ; but in other directions 
the view was shut in by the mountains. On the 
summit we found a flagstaff, with a few red shreds 
attached to it, planted there by a German gentle- 
man; and a small fir tree, planted there by Mr. 
Chapman. We pulled up the flagstaff, attached a 
red flag to it, and planted it on the highest pin- 
nacle, and I took the top off Mr. Chapman's tree, 
and brought it down with me. After smoking 
our pipes we reluctantly descended, making the 
greatest exertions to reach Grindelwald. It was 
nightfall when we arrived at the edge of the lower 


glacier, and the guides wanted us to. sleep at & © 


chalet, but I insisted on going on, and we cr 
the glacier at eleven o'clock, and reached our 
hotel at half-past twelve, having been twenty and 
a half hours on foot.” 

The Geese in the Capitol.—Professor Owen he 
given an interesting confirmation of the story 
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reservation of the Capitol by the vigilance of 
the puardian geese, as narrated by Livy, and re- 
corded in Roman tradition :—Opposite the cottage 
where I live is a pond, which is frequented during 
the summer by two brood-flocks of geese belonging 
to the keepers. These geese take up their 
uarters for the night along the margin of the 
pond, into which they are ready to plunge at a 
moment’s notice. Several times, when I have 
been up late, or wakeful, I have heard the old 
gander sound the alarm, which is immediately 
taken up, and has been sometimes followed bya 
simultaneous plunge of the flocks into the pool. 
On mentioning this to the keeper, he, quite 
aware of the characteristic readiness of the geese 
to sound an alarm in the night, attributed it to 
the visit of a foumart, or other predatory vermin. 
On other occasions, the cackling has seemed to 
be caused by a deer stalking near the flock. 
But often has the old Roman anecdote occurred 
to me when I have been awoke by the midnight 
alarm-notes of my anserine neighbours, and more 
than once I have noticed, when the cause of 
alarm has been such as to excite the dogs of the 
next-door keeper, that the geese were beforehand 
in giving loud warning of the strange steps. I 
have never had the smallest sympathy with the 
sceptics ag to Livy’s statement; it is not a likely 
one to be feigned; it is in exact accordance wit! 
the characteristic acuteness of sight and hearing, 
watchfulness and power, and instinct to utter 
alarm-cries, of the goose.—Notes and Queries. 
Musewm in the Crypt under Guildhall.—This 
ancient and noble edifice is about to be appropriated 
to the reception of natural curiosities, and to form 
a museum, which, if not large, will be of a charac- 
ter worthy of the corporation of the City of London. 
To render this available, it will be neces: to re- 
move all the offices that have been built on the 
north side of the hall, in order to re-open the win- 
dows which their erection blocked up. The 
double staircase, which is at present situated there, 
is to be removed, and the door blocked up. The 
entrance to the crypt is to be at this spot by a 
handsome flight of stone steps. The statue of the 
late Alderman Beckworth has been removed from 
the north to the south side of the hall, which is to 
be replaced by a statue to the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, supported on cantalevers. Under this 
statue will be made a door, which, with a single 
staircase, will lead to the entrance to, the crypt. 
By these alterations the offices of the inspectors 
and stamper of weights and measures will be re- 
moved, but as yet others have not been appro- 
priated to their use. 


Potanical Works 


BY THE 


DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE; comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, with 
suitable Descriptions. By Sir W.J. HOOKER, F.L.S. In 
Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates. 

Royal 8vo. Published Monthly. Price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to XI., price 42s. each. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY: containing Original Papers by Eminent 
Botanists, the Botanical News of the Month, Communications 
from Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &c. Edited 
by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Plates. 

In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s. 


ICONES PLANTARUM; or, Figures, 
with Brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and 
= Plants, selected from the Author’s Herbarium. By Sir 
A J. — F.R.S. New Series. Vol. V., with One 

8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. BY Sir 


W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Four Coloured tes by 
Elephant folio, price 21s. 


Loveu, Ruzvz, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, 








A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
or the sum of 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for injury, or £100 in 
case of Death, secured by a pay of Ten Shilli g 

NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the Agents; 
ofthe Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations; and at the 
Head Office, London ; where also 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
the journey, or by the year, as heretofore. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Insurance Company, 
Empowered by a Special Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 


CIETY. 
*41n future, all communications for this Society are to be ad- 
dressed to the New Offices, 
No. 18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
By order of the Board, 
EDWD. FRED. LEEKS, Secretary. 
London, August, 1856. 


HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 

BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable 
at every important place in Europe. These notes are issued with- 
out charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The 
Bank also issues, free of charge, Létters of Credit on all the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued 
only at the Head Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be 
pines at the Head Office in Lothbury, or at any of the branches 
—viz. s 


















, 
Westminster Branch......... 1, St. James’s Square. 
Bloomsbury 2 . 214, High Holborn. 

Southwark ” . Welli Street, B gh. 

* Eastern 87, High Street, Whitechapel. 


”» 
Marylebone 9) sveeeeeee 4, Stratford Place, Oxford St. 
Temple Bar PMETTerTeTe ii 
The rate of interest allowed on deposits of £5C0 and upwards at 
the Bank or any of its branches is now 8}'fer cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


E A G@L E 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1807 ; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. III., 
and regulated by deed Enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, 


3, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
: LONDON. 





D1ReEcTors. 
Cuartes Tnos. Hotcomsez, Esq., Chairman. 

- Rrcup. Harman Luoyp, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Thos. Devas, Esq. alph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. hos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Robert A. Gray, Esq. 

Avp1rors—Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 
Mepicat Orricers—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Tottenham Green ; 
‘Wm. Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
Actuary anD Srecretany—Charies Jellicoe, Esq. 


The Assets of this Company exceed Three Quarters of a Million 
Sterling. 


The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Fifty Thou- 
sand Pounds. 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of Five Thousand. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Three Million One Hundred 
and Thirty Thousand Pounds. 


di 
The next Division of Surplus will take’place in 1857. 


q' d by this Comp , although moderate, 
entitle the Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 
he lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 
cha¥ge, to reside in any country (Australia and California excepted) 
north of 33 degrees north latitude, or south of 33 degrees south 
latitude, or to by sea (not being seafaring persons by profes- 
sion) between any places lying in the same hemisphere—distant 
more than 33 degrees from the Equator without extra charge. 
Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied by the Company. 
The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 





Pp. : : 
£ 





STEAM COMMUNICATION ; 
BETWEEN 
NGLAND AND AUSTRALIA, by the 
EUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL COM- 
PANY’S STEAM-SHIPS— 


Tons. H.P. 
ONEIDA . . 2400 . . 630 
EUROPEAN « 2360 . . 530 
COLUMBIAN . 2300 . . 530 
AUSTRALASIAN 2900 . . 750 
AFRICAN . . 1909 , . ° 550 
ABIANM'. . . 3000 . . & 


The EUROPEAN and AU“TRALIAN ROYAL MAIL COM- 
PANY (under contract with Her Majesty’s Government for the 
Conveyance of the Australian Mails), will dispatch their First- 
Class. Steam Ship ONFIDA, 2400 tons register, 530 am. r., George 
Hyde, Commander, from SOUTHAMPTON, for MELBOURNE 
and SYDNEY, via Cape of Good Hope, on Saturday, 18th October, 
1856, carrying MAILS and CABIN Passengers only. 


Fares. 
To MELBOURNE—State-Room Berths in Poop...... £85. 
Do. in House on Deck... £85 & £80. 
‘Tween Decks aft....£70 & £75. 
” Do. Do. forward....£60. 

Exclusive of Wines, Spirits, and Malt Liquors, which may be 

had on board. 

To SYDNEY.—Five per cent. additional. 

Rates for Parcels to be ascertained by application to the Com- 
pany. 

The Oneida will be followed in November, December, and 
January, by othe: Steam Ships belonging to the Company, and the 
regular Monthly Communications between England and the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, via Suez and Point de Galle, will commence from 
Sydney in January, and from Southampton in February next. — 

For particulars, application to be made at the Company's Offices 
in London, at 12, 8t. Helen's Place, Bishopsgate Street; and in 
Glasgow, at 33, Renfield Street. 

JAMES GALBRAITH, Manager. 


Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Cireulation, ané offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester, 


” 


” Do. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


AX ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 

London: W. Kentand Co.,51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 
RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHIT’S 

ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest specin f British fa in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. A sepatate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders d. The 


rd: 
same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH. 
r Usep 16 THE Roya Launprr, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 844. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly ded for Softening, Improy- . 
ing, Beautifying and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a 
bl ing and ch i Pp It will completely remove ~ 
Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing 
qualities, render the skin soft. pliable, and free from dryness, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by continu- 
ing its use only a short time, the skin will me and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beauti- 
ful. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it allays the 
irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all 
roughness, and renders the skin smooth and firm. * 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 


























application at the Office, or to any of the Company's Agents. 


Perfumers. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 





THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of thi 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averagin 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Piacz, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 








CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary: 
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Crate, Adventure, amd Personal MRS. STOWE’S NEW BOOK. 
Harratibe, 


PUBLISHED OR IMPORTED BY 


Messrs. LOW, SON, AND CO. 


DURING THE LAST SIX MONTHS. D R E D: A n, T A L E. 


Each complete in One Volume, post 8vo, cloth, with 
Illustrations and Maps. 





SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO. have the pleasure of announcing that Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S New Tale 
will be ready on or about the 28th instunt. 


It will be sufficient to ‘state that the work is an entirely original one, similar i ity to “ \y in,” 
calculated, by the intense interest of the story, to command s very extensive sale. nape chatiennisaceetes 


: The Publishers are desirous of making such preparations to meet the demand for this Work ill almost 
simulfgneous delivery throughout the country; and, to prevent disappointment, th st. tah Otter eae 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JAMES | the co try Trade to their various Agents, or direct to the Publishers, before ‘the Sothtinstant, after which Diet oat 


P. BECK WOURTH, impossible to promise a supply of the First Issue. 


Mountaineer, Scout, and Pioneer, and Chief o' Crow 
Nation of Indians, With Illustrations, 88. Bd. LIBRARY EDITIONS-—2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WAU BUN i tm a IN THE POPULAR EDITION —1 vol.'12mo, fancy boards, 2s. 6d. 


By Mrs. JOHN H. KINZIE, of Chicago. 
Royal 8vo, Illustrated. 14s, Mi ISS WARN E R'S N EW BO 
WESTERN AFRICA: its History, Con- OK. 
dition, and Prospects. The Publishers likewise hope to have ready, early in September, the long expected Tale, by the Author of 


By Rev. J. LEIGHTON WILSON, for 18 years a apse is 
Missionary in Africa, 8s. 6d. “Wide Wide World, 


i ge THE HILLS OF THE SHATEMUC. 


From the Spanish. By 8.T. Tueasmms. 8s. 6d. IBRARY EDITION-—1 yol. post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE ATTACHE IN MADRID: or, OPULAR EDITION-—1 vol. 12mo, fancy boards, 2s. 6d. 


Sketches of the Court of Isabella IT. *,* The Copyright ahd Right of Translation of both these Works is legally secured in England, France, Belgium, 
From the German. 7s, 6d. and the German States.—See announcement in the PusiisHErs’ Crrcunar for July 16th, 


MADEIRA, PORTUGAL, AND 


ANDALUSIA. 
By C. A. MARCH. 8%. 6d. A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL STORY. 


THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO and the Now ready, at all Boksellers and Railway Stations in Town and Country, price Two Shillings; or, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, 


deca alma NELLIE QF TRURO. 


TAPAM sud AROUED the WORLD. A Truthtul Tale of Progressive Childhood. 


WITH A 


a, ee DESIGN BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


PALESTINE, ASIA MINOR, SICILY, “One of the most charming stories that has lately appeared.”—Home Companion 


and SPAIN. “A really pretty natural story, with a tone of refined through: , ice.” —. 
t, ” 
By the same, Second Edition, 7s, 6d. ; y pretty y> good sense throughout, we are glad to notiee.”—Atheneun, 
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CHILI AND THE ARAUCANIANS. Also, now ready, a New Tale, by the Author of “Alone,” price Two Shillings; , 
:By EDMUND REVEL SMITH. 7s, 6d. . vs ad sar cting one, price Swo 8; or, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


MEXICO AND ITS RELIGION. T H i H I D D EK N P A T H. 


By ROBERT A. WILSON. 7s. 6d. WITH A 


LIFE IN BRAZIL. DESIGN BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


By THOMAS EWBANK., yo, cloth, 12s, 


MORMONS AT HOME, ‘ 
—s By MRS. FERRIS, *5s, Now publishing, 


CENTRAL AMERICA. LOW’S CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKS: 


By E.G. SQUIER. 8v0, 12, “= =~ To consist of Tales of Interest and Character, and of Narratives of Travel and Adventure,— 
THE MOSQUITO SHORE. especially such as may be given to the Young. 
By the same, 7s. 6d, : 
PANAMA IN 1855. THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY:— 


By ROBERT TOMES, 4s, 6d. . a, 
Alderbrook. By Emmy Jupsox Shady Side (The). By Mrs. HUBBELL... J 


CANADA AND ITs RESOURCES. Alone. ByMarrow Hartanp Sunny Memories, By Mzs.Srowz ............ i 
co saber regal Dred. A Tale, By Mxs. Stows Talés arid Sketches. By the Same 
THE SEABOARD SLAVE-STATES of the | Hidden Path (The). By Manton Hantanp Truth. By Cuarres B, Tayter, MA, ............0040 1 6 
UNITED STATES. Hills of the Shatemuc. ByMiss Wanyze Waikna. By E. G. Squire 
By F, L. OLMSTED, 10s. 6d, My Brother. By Mas. Extis. ‘Wolfert’s Roost. By Wassineton Invine 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. Nun (The). By Mgs, SHERWOOD ......,54045 poreneyeay B 

By MADAME OSSOLI FULLER, 7s. 6d, *,* LISTS of LOW, SON, aud CO.’S PUBLICATIONS in various Departments of 
ITALIAN SIGHTS AND PAPAL Literature forwarded upon Application. 

PRINCIPLES. 


By J. J. JARVES, 7s, 6d, » SAMPSON LOW, ‘SON, & CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL, Enatisn anp AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. — 
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